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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Stomach Troubles in Infancy 
are quickly relieved by DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
It prevents the food of infants from turning sour during 
digestion, and is at all times a safe and effective aperient. 
The universal remedy for ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, SOUR 
ERUCTATIONS, BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Solid or powdered Magnesia should on no account be given to 
infants or taken by adults, as it is liable to form hard, insoluble 
lumps in the bowels, endangering or even destroying life. 


No such risk arises from the use of Dinneford’s Magnesia, 
recommended by doctors for over 100 years. 
AVOID IMITATIONS. 

Look for the name “‘ DINNEFORD’S” on every bottle and label. 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 





‘QUALITY 
AND FLAVOUR" 


OURNVILLE COcoA 


MADE UNDER 
IDEAL CONDITIONS 


See the name ** CADBU RY 99 on every piece. of Chocolate 





OS'TEN 


(Belgium). 


Write to Town Inquiry Office for official booklet. 


Queen of Seaside Resorts 





Summer Residence of H.M. the King of Belgium. 
Its Unique Kursaal. Its Unexcelled Bathing. Its Unrivalled Casino Attractions. 


Season—MAY-OCT OBER. 





The SUPER 


Finest Golden Virginia. 


OVALS, CORK-TIPPED Aiso 50’s & 100’s. 


In enamelled 


2/2 per 20zs. 3 Spinet susie Mirture oar sins 





42 Inches wide. 1/8 Per yard. 


In 25 Shades. 


‘Tamborina 


The Tieautipil Lean for Toeautpl Lingerie 


& N. PHILIPS & CO.. LTD, 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS . 4 , 
ADVERT. DEPT., MANCHESTER 


AN) A DRAPER’S ADDRESS 





For uses innumerable. 


On Sale Everywhere. 
Tubes, 44d., 6d., 9d. 





SECCOTINE 


Write for free booklet. 


M'Caw, Stevenson & 
Orr, Limited, Belfast. 


THE BEST GENERAL ADHESIVE THE WORLD KNOWS. 





The modern palatable 


form of Iron Tonic 


Unequalled for Anzxmia 


. © and Weakness in Men, 
. Ol s Women and Children. 
Devoid of all tke usual Of all Chemists, price 1/3 


drawbacks of Iron Tonics. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING: RY _ INLAND Dost ia REGISTERED 


THE IRON ‘JELLOID’ CO., Lto., 189. CENTRAL ST.. LONDON, ENG 


and 3/- per box. 
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FeO Steamers 
to NEW YORK 


Everything that can be desired of com- 
fort, luxury, cuisine, 
The traveller’s every taste and inclination 
studied —his confidence of 
appreciated and justified. 
passage across the Atlantic will satisfy 
your highest hopes if you go by an 
“QO” Steamer. 
SAILINGS from SOUTHAMPTON and CHERBOURG : 


ORBITA, Aug. 25. ORBITA, 
ORDUNA, Sept. 1. ORDUNA, 
OROPESA, Sept. 15. 


THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
Atlantic House, Moorgate, EC.2. 


& America House, 
Cockspur Street, 
SW... 


“The Good Things of Lite” 
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Your next 





OROPESA, Oct. 20. 
Travel by “‘ The Comfort Route”! 
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: From all-Chemists 


: & Stores. In two 
: sizes: Handy Size, 


Household 


Size, 3/- 


3/- 
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Lravel 


= Change of scene and 

, the sense of distance! 
Other nations—other 
customs — and infi- 
nite variety! Yes! 
It is good to travel 


How simple, too, the precaution against 
possible ill-effects of the journey and change 
of diet. ENO’S Fruit Salt is your best 


friend on your travels. 


Climate never affects the efficacy of ENO. 
It is so carefully made from pure fruit 
derivatives, that, for over half-a-century, 
mankind in every part of the world has 
placed an absolute faith in ENO as a shield 
against digestive ills and rheumatic ten- 
dencies)5 ENO contains no sugar, no 


nauseous mineral salts or other drastic 
ingredients. It is gently purifying and 
deliciously refreshing. Its palatability and 
effervescing benefit have made 





FRUIT SAL 


= One of the Good Things of Life 


J. C. ENO LTD., LONDON, S.E. 






























The Quiet Hours 


When solitude and quiet serve your 
mood, and even your dearest friend 
would be an intruder, it’s then that you 
turn with peculiar delight to the com- 
panionship of your beloved briar and 
your pouch of fragrant Three Nuns. It’s 
then that you experience at their best 
the joy and comfort and inspiration of 
this fine tobacco. 


THREE 


is distinguished by its curiouscut. Each circlet 
of tobacco composing it is a perfect blend in 
itself; this ensures uniformity of quality and 
fragrance from the first puff to the last. Three 
Nuns gives you a_ slow, cool smoke, and 
contains no dust. 

Sold everywhere in the following packings only : 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 














AUNS 
Tobacco 

















Packets, 1 oz. 1/2 2 0z. 2/4 
Tins, 20z. 2/5~—4oz. 4/8 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Mafter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


A GREAT JOURNALIST: THE LATE VISCOUNT 
the death, on August 14, of Alfred 
Northcliffe and first Baronet, whose 
Lord Northcliffe was 
barrister-at-law, 


the greatest regret that we record 
Harmsworth, first Viscount 
serious illness had caused intense anxiety for some weeks. 
born on July 15, 1865, eldest son of the late Alfred Harmsworth, 
and was educated at Stamford Grammar School, and Henley House School, West 
as a young man, and, for a while, was 
acting as assistant-editor of a boy's paper 
lliffe, of Coventry. Then, 
followed by many 
creation, 


It is with 
Charles William 


He entered journalism 
Illustrated London News,” 
From 1885 to 1886 he was with Mr. W. 
the age twenty-two, he founded ‘ Answers.'' This was 
weekly papers, and by what was, perhaps, his most 
His subsequent remarkable career is generally known, and when 
the * Daily Mail,”’ but of the 


Hampstead. 
with ‘‘ The 
called ** Youth.” 
at of 
popular 
the ** Daily Mail." 
he died he was principal 


individual 


proprietor not only of 


Puotocrarn By Ernest H. Mitis; 


UNITED KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1922. 
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At Home 


MAGAZINE 


NORTHCLIFFE (ALFRED C. W. HARMSWORTH). 


publications. It was his pride 
His energy was as extra 
Difficult 
He was 

hosen 
he 


‘ Times,"’ the ‘‘ Evening News,’ and many other 
that he was journalist as well as newspaper 

ordinary as his ability, and throughout his life he worked like three men 

those who did know him as The Chief were devoted to him. 
of aviation, as he had been of 1917, he was 
the Civil Aerial Transport Committee. In the same 
the British War Mission to the United States, and a 
combined those duties with the Directorship of Propaganda in Enemy 
In 1394 he equipped the Jackson Arctic Expedition. He created 
a Baronet in 1905, a Baron in 1905, and a Viscount in 1917. He married Miss Mary 
Mr. Robert Milner, of Kidlington and of St. Vincent 


Elizabeth Milner, daughter of 
West Indies. He had no children. Lady Northcliffe is G.B.E. and R.R.C. 
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{ SEE that Mrs. Carolyn Wells, the American lady 
who has produced many of our most charming 
stories of murder and mystification, has been writing 
to a magazine to complain of the unsatisfactory 
sort of review accorded to that sort of book. She 
says it is only too obvious that the task of reviewing 
detective stories is given to people who do not like 
«letective stories. She says, and I think not un- 
reasonably, that this is very unreasonable: a book 
of poems is not sent to a man who hates poetry ; 
an ordinary novel is not reviewed by a rigid moralist 
who regards all novels as immoral. If mystery 
stories have any right to be reviewed at all, they 
have a right to be reviewed by the sort of person who 
understands why they were written. And the lady 
proceeds to say that, by this neg- 
lect, the nature of the technique 
really required in such a tale is 
never adequately discussed. I, for 
one, agree with her that it is a 
matter well worthy of discussion. 
‘There is no better reading, and in 
the true sense no more serious 
reading, than the few critical pas- 
sages which great critics have de- 
voted to this literary question ; 
such as Edgar Allan Poe’s disquisi- 
tion on analysis at the beginning 
of the beautiful idyll about the 
murderous ape; or the studies of 
Andrew Lang on the problem of 
Edwin Drood; or the remarks of 
Stevenson on the police novel at 
the end of ‘‘ The Wrecker.’”’ Any 
such discussion, clearly conducted, 
will soon show that the rules of 
art are as much involved in this 
artistic form as in any other; and 
it is not any objection to such a 
form that people can enjoy it who 
<annot criticise it. The same is 
true of any good song or any 
sound romance. By a curious con- 
fusion, many modern critics have 
passed from the proposition that a 
masterpiece may be unpopular to 
the other proposition that unless 
it is unpopular it cannot be a 
masterpiece. It is as if one were 
to say that because a clever map 
may have an impediment in his 
speech, therefore a man cannot be 
clever unless he stammers. For all 
unpopularity is a sort of obscurity ; 
and all obscurity is a defect of ex- 
pression like a stammer. Anyhow, 
I am in this matter on the popular 
side; I am interested in all sorts 
of sensational fiction, good, bad and 
indifferent, and would willingly dis- 
cuss it with a much less capable ex 
ponent of it than the author of 
“Vicky Van.’ And if anyone likes 
to say that my tastes are vulgar 
and inartistic and illiterate, I can 
only say Iam quite content to be 
as vulgar as Poe and as inartistic 
as Stevenson and as illiterate as 
Andrew Lang. 


LABOURED ” 











By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


the art of the Short Story, as if the dripping horror 
of the House of Usher or the sunny irony of the 
‘‘Treasure of Franchard’’ were recipes out of a 
cookery book. But in the case of the only kind of 
story to which the strict laws of logic are in some 
sense applicable, nobody seems to bother to apply 
them, or even to ask whether in this or in that case 
they are applied. Nobody writes the simple book 
which I expect every day to see on the bookstalls, 
called ‘‘ How to Write a Detective Story.” 


I myself have got no further than discovering 
how not to write one. But even from my own failures 
I have gained stray glimpses of what such a scheme 
of warnings might be. Of one preliminary principle 





“I PRAY IRELAND MAY SOON RECOVER THE PEACE AND WELFARE FOR WHICH HE 
: THE LATE MR. ARTHUR GRIFFITH, PRESIDENT OF THE DAIL, AND ‘‘ FATHER” 


OF THE SINN FEIN MOVEMENT; WITH HIS WIFE. 


expect some such rending revelation. Now, it is 
clear that the cry which breaks from him must be 
something short and simple in itself, as, “‘ The butler 
is his father,” or ‘‘ The Archdeacon is Bloody Bill,” 
or ‘‘ The Emperor has cut his throat,”” or what not. 
But too many otherwise ingenious romancers seem 
to think it their duty to discover what is the most 
complicated and improbable series of events that could 
be combined to produce a certain result. The result 
may be logical, but it is not sensational. The servant 
cannot rend the silence’ of the twilight garden by 
shrieking aloud: “‘ The throat of the Emperor was 
cut under the following circumstances ; his Imperial 
Majesty was attempting to shave himself and went 
to sleep in the middle of it, fatigued with the cares 
of state; the Archdeacon was at- 
tempting at first in a Christian 
spirit to complete the shaving 
operation on the sleeping monarch, 
when he was suddenly tempted to a 
murderous act by the memory of 
the Disestablishment Bill, but re- 
pented after making a mere scratch 
and flung the razor on the floor ; 
the faithful butler, hearing the com- 
motion, rushed in and snatched up 
the weapon, but in the confusion 
of the moment cut the Emperor's 
throat instead of the Archdeacon’s ; 
so everything is satisfactory, and 
the young man and the girl can 
leave off suspecting each other of 
assassination and get married.’” 
Now, this explanation, however rea- 


that can be conveniently uttered 
as an exclamation, or can sound 
suddenly in the twilight garden like 
the trump of doom. Anyone who 
will try the experiment of crying 
aloud the above paragraph in his 
own twilight garden will realise the 
difficulty here referred to. It is 
exactly one of those little technical 
experiments illustrated with dia- 
grams with which our little text- 
book would abound. 


Another truth to which our 
little text-book would at least ten- 
tatively incline is that the roman 
policter should be on the model of 
the short story rather than the 
novel. There are splendid ex- 
ceptions: ‘‘ The Moonstone’”’ and 
one or two Gaboriaus are great 


own time, Mr. Bentley’s ‘ Trent’s 
Last Case’”’ and Mr. Milne’s “‘ Red 
House Mystery.”’ But I think that 
the difficulties of a long detective 
novel are real difficulties, though 
very clever men can by various 
expedients get over them. The 
chief difficulty is that the detective 
story is, after all, a drama of masks 
and not of faces. It depends on 
men’s false characters rather than 
their real characters. The author 


sonable and complete, is not one 


works in this style; as are, in our. 











cannot tell us until the last chapter 
any of the most interesting things ; 
about the most interesting people. 
It is a masquerade ball in which 
everybody is disguised as some- 
body else, and there is no true 
personal interest until the clock 
strikes twelve. That is, as I have 
said, we cannot really get at the 
psychology and philosophy, the 
morals and the religion, of the thing until we have 
read the last chapter. Therefore, I think it is best 
of all when the first chapter is also the last chapter. 
The length of a short story is about the legitimate 
takes twenty minutes to explain, and twenty-four length for this particular drama of the mere mis- 
hours to learn by heart, for fear of forgetting it. The understanding of fact. When all is said and done, 
best way of testing it is to make an imaginative there have rover been better detective stories than 
the old series of Sherlock Holmes ; and though the 
name of that magnificent magician has been spread 
over the whole world, and is perhaps the one great 
popular legend made in the modern world, I do not 
think that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has ever been 
thanked enough for them. As one of many millions, 
I offer my own mite of homage. 


The death of Mr. Arthur Griffith took place from heart failure on August 12. The King sent a message of 
sympathy to Mrs. Griffith, a sentence from which is quoted above. Mr. Griffith was born in Dublin fifty years 
that the technique of such tales is ago, the son of a compositor. Beginning life in the printing trade, he emigrated to South Africa at an early 
not discussed, because they are ex- age. Returning to Ireland at the time of the Boer War, he started the United Irishman, a weekly paper of 
s - : ; revolutionary views, but deprecating resort to violence. Out of that grew the Sinn Fein movement, for which 
actly the sort in which technique Mr. Griffith’s articles in the paper were used as propaganda. He was interned in England in 1916 after the 
is nearly the whole of the trick. It Easter outbreak in Dublin, and again in 1918 and 1920, till July 1921, when he was released to take part in 
is all the more odd that such writers the Irish Treaty negotiations in London. In January last, Mr. Griffith became President of the Dail, and took 
have no critical guidance, because the leading part in opposing the De Valera party. In 1918 he was elected M.P. in the British House of Com- 
it is one of the few forms of art in mons for East Cavan, and also N.W. Tyrone, but refused to take his seat.—{ Photograph by L.N.A.] 
which they could to some extent be 
guided. And it is all the more strange that nobody 
discusses the rules, because it is one of the rare cases 
in which some rules could be laid down. The very 
fact that the work is not of the highest order of 
creation makes it possible to treat it as a question 
of construction. But while people are willing to teach 
poets imagination, they seem to think it hopeless to 
help plotters in a matter of mere ingenuity. There 
are text-books instructing people in the manufacture 
of sonnets, as if the visions of bare ruined quires voice crying out in the distance, and coming nearer 
where late sweet birds sang, or of the ground-whirl and nearer along the serpentine garden paths until 
of the perished leaves of hope, the wind of death's the words become dreadfully distinct ; a cry coming 
from some sinister yet familiar figure in the story, 
a stranger or a servant from whom we subconsciously 


Now, it is all the more curious 


I am pretty certain. The whole point of a sensational 
story is that the secret should be simple. The whole 
story exists for the moment of surprise ; and it should 
be a moment. It should not be something that it 


picture in the mind of some such dramatic moment. 
Imagine a dark garden at twilight, and a terrible 


imperishable wing, were things to be explained like 
a conjudng trick, We have monographs expounding 
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IRELAND'S LOST LEADER: MR. ARTHUR GRIFFITH LYING IN STATE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TopIcaL, L.N.A., AND C.N. 





























WITH FREE-STATE TROOPS ON DUTY WITH ARMS REVERSED: 
REMOVING THE COFFIN FROM ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL. 





























PASSING THROUGH THE STREETS: THE PROCESSION WITH STATE HONOURS 
. AND ESCORTED WITH MILITARY CEREMONY. 





























“THE NEAREST GUARD’: MRS. GRIFFITH, THE WIDOW (IN THE CENTRE OF THE 
FRONT ROW), FOLLOWING; WITH RELATIVES AND OLD FRIENDS. 
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° AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE CITY HALL: THE COFFIN AFTER BEING REMOVED 
FROM THE HEARSE, ABOUT TO BE CARRIED WITHIN. 


The renoval of the coffin with the remains of the late President of Dail Eireann, 
Mr. Arthur Griffith, from the Nursing Home, St. Vincent’s Hospital, where he died 
suddenly, to the Dublin City Hall for the lying in state, took place on Sunday, 
August 13. The procession was conducted with military honours, the remains being 
escorted by Free State troops, and with the customary formalities. It was a 
simple’ but moving and impressive ceremony, one of the most pathetic, in some 
ways, that Dublin has witnessed in recent times. A notable and appealing figure 
in the group of relatives and personal friends of the deceased Irish leader was that 





AT THE FOOT OF THE DRAPED STATUE OF DANIEL O'CONNELL: LAID IN STATE 
WITH A FREE STATE GUARD OF HONOUR WATCHING. 


of his widow, Mrs. Griffith, who is seen above following the coffin, walking in the 
middle of the front row of family mourners. The remains were placed to lie in 
state in the City Hall for three days. Wednesday, the [4th, was the appointed 
date for the public funeral. The most befitting spot for the coffin to rest at in 
the whole of Dublin, if not, indeed, of all Ireland, was that selected within the 
City Hall. It was at the foot of the statue of the * Liberator,”’ as he was called 
in his lifetime, Daniel O'Connell, which itself, in significant keeping with the 
occasion, was draped in black. 
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ATTACKED BY SEA AND LAND—THE BATTLE AND CAPTURE i OF 
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THE IRREGULARS’' ATTEMPT TO BLOCK THE HARBOUR: TWO SUNKEN VESSELS 
IN THE FAIRWAY OF THE RIVER LEE. 
































THE SEA ATTACK: A FIELD GUN AND ARMOURED CAR ON A _ TRANSPORT. AFTER THE BATTLE: CAPTURED IRREGULARS 
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AT THE “PASSAGE WEST" LANDING: AN ARMOURED CAR BEING BROUGHT ASHORE ; 
FROM A NATIONAL ARMY TRANSPORT. IN THE DESTROYED VICTORIA BARRACKS 
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_to Cork Ha 
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Cork, where the Irregulars concentrated in force during last week, was attacked by the Irish National Army on August 10, and fighting went on for three 
days before the Irregulars abandoned their hold on the city and retreated. There was some street fighting at places in the city and on the outskirts, but the 
position of the Irregulars was turned and rendered untenable from the outset by landings on the coast on either side of Cork at three points; besides a direct 
landing. The most important landing took place at Passage West, on Cork Harbour, about seven miles from the city. The other coast landings were 
at Youghal, thirty miles east of Cork, and at Unionhall, on the west. There was some opposition as the National Army troops landed in boats from the 
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APTURE i OF CORK: INCIDENTS OF THE FIGHTING ON BOTH SIDES. 


PHOTOGRAPHS hy fk t..N.A. AND TOPICAL. 
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NATIONAL TROOPS LANDED: VICTORIA BARRACKS GUTTED. 























OFF TO SEARCH A SUSPECTED STEAMER FOR ARMS: NATIONAL TROOPS IN AN ARMOURED 
CAR ON ONE OF THE QUAYS. 
































CIVILIAN CLOTHES) BEING MARCHED OFF UNDER GUARD. USED TO BOMBARD THE DUBLIN “FOUR COURTS”: A CELEBRATED GUN. 







































































ee | 
THE WRECKAGE OF A ROOM. AT A HOT CORNER DURING THE STREET FIGHTING: AN ARMOURED CAR ; 
SRIA BARRACKS WITH NATIONAL SOLDIERS TAKING COVER. 
ioe ila , transports at high tide, but the Irregulars’ fire was beaten down, and thereupon the defending men retired. To bar the approach of the National troops 


_to Cork Harbour, vessels were sunk by the Irregulars in the fairway of the River Lee, but the obstructions did not seriously impede the attack. As soon 
as the Irregulars holding the city received information of the coast landings, they found their line of retreat endangered, and at once began to evacuate 
their positions everywhere. Before doing so, as usual, they set fire to public and other buildings of Cork, including the former British Victoria Barracks, 
One photograph shows National troops in an armoured car going to intercept a steamer alleged to have arrived from Hamburg with arms for the Irregulars. 
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UNMANNED AND MANCEUVRED BY WIRELESS FRON 


DRAWN BY FRANK H. Mason, 
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UNDER RADIO-CONTROL AND CREWLESS: A BRITISH C.M.B., DIRECTED SOLELY BY AN P AEROPL 


It will be remembered that experiments were made at Portsmouth recently with the ‘‘ Agamemnon” crewless and under radio-control. At the same time, an broad prin 


unmanned coastal motor-boat, of the type evolved in the later stages of the war, was manceuvred by wireless from an aeroplane. Our artist’s drawing shows Station, an 
the motor-boat thus controlled from the air, travelling at high speed, directed by a distant aeroplane. The aeroplanes more immediately overhead are 
in formation as for a bombing attack, which would be one method of counter-offensive; the other, obviously, being the engagement of the controlling 
aircraft. The vessel to the right of the drawing is the ‘‘ Agamemnon,"’ and near her is the destroyer in attendance on the motor-boat, ready to take charge 
in the event of the wireless *‘ sympathy "’ between the C.M.B. and the controlling aeroplane being broken. It may be added that experiments in the control 


of surface ships by means of wireless are being carried out constantly by the Navy. Details of the method of control are, of course, secret; but the 
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AEROPLANE’'S WIRELESS, TRAVELLING AT 40-50 MILES AN HOUR, AT PORTSMOUTH. 


broad principle is that the craft controlled is equipped with instruments for the reception of short-wave-length wireless from the controlling aeroplane, ship, or 
station, and that the ‘‘ wireless "' acting on these instruments makes a crew unnecessary. The Admiralty have achieved remarkable success in this direction. 


Not only are the slower surface ships capable of aerial control, but so are the higher-speed vessels, like the coastal motor-boats, which can be made to do fifty 


miles an hour while equipped with torpedoes and depth-charges Much damage could thus be done to an enemy without loss of life on the attac king side 
The Germans, it may be noted, attempted during the war electrically to control fast launches charged with explosives, and to direct them against British 
ships off the Belgian coast but they failed. especially as the range of the craft was limited by the length of cable which connected the boats to the 


shore.--{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada,—-C.R 





19, 1922. 
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PROMINENT IN THE WEEK’S NEWS: 





PEOPLE AND 





PuotocraPpHs BY VANDYK, L.N.A., ELLiotT AND Fry, TopicaL, ILLustraTIONS Bureau, C.N., AND LAFAYETTE. 








NOTABLE EVENTS. 
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CO. CANDIDATE FOR BOTTOMLEY'S 
SEAT: CAPT. E. BOLST. 


— LABOUR CANDIDATE FOR SOUTH 


HACKNEY: MR. HOLFORD KNIGHT. 
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A FORMER CABINET MINISTER : 
THE LATE LORD HENEAGE, 
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! A GREAT BLACK-AND-WHITE ARTIST 
DEAD: MR. DUDLEY HARDY. 
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A MAN OF MANY ACTIVITIES : 
THE LATE SIR A. K. ROLLIT. 























A GREAT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 
THE LATE DR. KAPP, OF BIRMINGHAM 
UNIVERSITY. 
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OF THE ROYAL SCOTS: THE PRINCESS AND THE REGIMENTAL 
WEDDING GIFT. 


BS PRINCESS MARY'S VISIT TO EDINBURGH AS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF an 
c >: 




















A NOTABLE’ SCOTTISH 

DIVINE: PROFESSOR 

COOPER, OF ST. AN- 
DREWS--RESIGNED. 











































PROFESSOR COOPER’S 
SUCCESSOR AT ST. AN- 
DREWS: THE REV. 
ARCHIBALD MAIN. 












































——— 1 f wena i 
HOLDER OF PALESTINE CON- PRINCESS MARY'S VISIT TO EDINBURGH AS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF THE ROYAL SCOTS: HER ROYAL OF ANCIENT FAMILY: 
CESSIONS : MR. RUTENBERG. | , HIGHNESS INSPECTING THE 3rp BATTALION OF HER REGIMENT. THE LATE LORD BOLTON. 

nl jt 4k 

The late Lord Heneage, who died on August 10, was raised to the Peerage in Chief of the Royal Scots, to unveil the regimental War Memorial.——Dr. Kapp, 

1896. As M.P. for Grimsby, he held office under Mr. Gladstone.——Captain who died at Birmingham on August 10, was Past President of the Electrical 

Erskine Bolst and Mr. J. Holford Knight, as respectively the Coalition and Engineers Institution. -Professor Cooper recently resigned the Chair of 

Labour candidates, contest Horatio Bottomley's seat, South Hackney.—~—-Sir Ecclesiastical History at St. Andrews. The Rev. Archibald Main, his successor, 

Albert Kaye Rollit, who died on August 12, was M.P. for South Islington for is Ecclesiastical History Professor at Glasgow University.—-—- Mr. Pinhas Ruten- 

twenty years, and a former President of the Associated Chambers of Commerce.—— berg, known in connection with concessions in Palestine, was one of Kerensky's 

Mr. Dudley Hardy died suddenly on August 11. One of the most brilliant and supporters in the Russian Revolution.——Lord Bolton, head of the Orde-Powlett 


versatile artists of the age, he began his career on The. iiiustrated London 
News.” Princess Mary visited Edinburgh on August 10 and 11, as Colonel-in 





family, died on August 14. His family, which dates from 1066, was ennobled 
in 1797. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH : FROM STILL TO MOVING PICTURES. 


DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY MR. WILL DAY. (SEE FOLLOWING PAGES.) 


THE FIRST MAGIC-LANTERN--A SIGHT ALL ROME CROWDED TO SEE IN 1640: THE JESUIT ATHANASIUS KIRCHER’'S 


EPOCH-MAKING DEMONSTRATION OF HIS “MAGIA CATOPTRICA,” AT THE COLLEGE OF HIS ORDER. 


The magic-lantern is the lineal ancestor of the cinematograph. Athanasius Kircher, | of the magic-lantern is shown removed, in order that the reader may see 


a 
g 


serman Jesuit, of Geiss, in Hesse Cassel, invented the first magic-lantern, and interior arrangements as they existed at that date in England, in Charles 
ave the first display on record, in 1640, at the Jesuit College in Rome. It was First's reign, two years before the outbreak of the Civil 
epeated on several nights, and is stated to have drawn large audiences of ¢ was suspended inside the casing of the lantern, giving off 

te { the nobility and wealthy citizens to witness the projection of ides of smoke, for which a chimney was provided eae 
hich mostly represented demons and skeletons. In the above illustration the behind the lamp Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada. 
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“THE BIRTH OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH : 


MAGIC - LANTERN TO MOVING PICTURES. 
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TT“HE story of the advent of Moving Pictures is one, 
I that, up to the present, has never been fully 
told. The Optical Lantern was first produced and 
brought before the public by Athanasius Kircher, a 
German Jesuit of Geiss (Hesse Cassel), who in 1640 
made his first Magia Catoptrica, or Magic Lantern. 
‘The Jesuit College at Rome was crowded nightly 
with the nobility and wealthy citizens to witness the 
projection of a few crudely-painted slides of demons 
and skeletons. A page from a rare book by Kircher, 
in 1646, entitled, “‘ Ars Magna Lucis et Umbrae’”’ 
(The Great Art of Light and Shade) is reproduced here. 
As it shows, the lantern consisted of a cylinder, in the 
front of which was fixed a concave glass. Inside was 
fixed a parabolic reflector, and in the focus of the 
mirror was a candle. It is a query if the credit of 
producing the first moving-picture machine ought not 
to be accorded to Kircher, though it was not produced 
to show motion. A glance at the accompanying 
picture will show that a species of drum, with eight 
flat sides, each carrying a different object, was used’ 
in the moving- picture machine, reflecting on to a 
mirror hung upon the wall at the correct angle to view 
each successive picture when the drum was revolved. 
The tirst to record specific data as to persist- 
ence and movement was Dr. Peter Mark Rogét, 
Secretary of the Royal Society, who in 1824 read 
a paper before the Royal Society on ‘‘ Persistence 
of Vision with Regard to Moving Objects,’’ subse- 
quently published in the Quarterly Review in 1825. 
This paper made possible the science of cine- 
matography. Dr. Rogét became interested in the 
subject by watching the wheels of a baker’s cart 
through the spaces of a Venetian blind. Although 
the wheels of the cart were revolving rapidly, by 
glancing his eyes up and down the blind, the laths 
of which acted as a series of shutters, he received a 
number of momentary impressions of the wheels 
being stationary. ,The first instrument to produce 
apparent motion from an inanimate drawing was 
the Thaumatrope, and was invented by Sir John 
Herschell in 1826, but was produced by Dr. Paris, 
who exploited it commercially. Dr. Plateau in Ghent, 
and Dr. Stampfner of Vienna, gave time and study 
to the theories put forward by Dr. Rogét. In 1833 
both &roduced the same type of disc - instrument 
simultaneously, the former calling his the Phenakisto- 
scope (afterwards called the Fantoscope) and the latter 
the Stroboscope. In the instrument the eye was 
brought as near the slotted disc as possible, the 
moving picture being clearly seen in the viewing 
mirror when the disc was revolved. In 
1834 Dr. Horner, a native of Bristol, 
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By WILL DAY. 


before 1885, and in that year produced the first 
film upon paper, using perforations down cach 
side of the margins. A reproduction of the actual 
paper film is here ‘shown. Clever as this was, 
Mr. Friese-Greene was not content. After years of 
close study and labour, during which he spent nearly 

















THE BIRTH OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH: DR. PETER 

MARK ROGET, SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 

WHOSE PAPER, “PERSISTENCE OF VISION WITH RE- 

GARD TO MOVING OBJECTS,” FORMED A STARTING 
POINT. 


Exclusive Photograph supplied by Courtesy of Mr. Will Day. 


every penny he possessed, and had all but given up 
in despair, the thought came to him to try celluloid 
as a base for his photographs. After discarding glass, 
gelatine, paper, etc., as unsuitable mediums he secured 
his first pictures upon celluloid in 1889, and, together 





Edison began to take an interest in cinemato- 
graphy about 1877, trying to secure photographic 
negatives of microscopic proportions upon a spiral 
celluloid cylinder. The patent specification of his 
Kinetoscope was filed in 1891, in the United States. 
This machine used the same standard size of film which 
we use to-day, known as the Edison Standard. It has 
four perforations on the margin, each side of the picture, 
and the actual photograph measures 1 inch by 3-inch, 
thus giving exactly 16 pictures to each foot of film. 
When Lumiére and Paul had shown the world how 
to exhibit to large audiences, Edison produced his 
Projectoscope, which made its appearance in 1896. 
In 1893 Mr. R. W. Paul became interested in motion- 
picture photography as viewed in Edison's Kineto- 
scope. Finding Lumiére was exhibiting his apparatus 
and projecting his films before large audiences in Paris 
and London in 1895, Paul set to work and made his 
first projecting machine. He called it the Theatro- 
graph, and gave his first public display at Finsbury 
Technical College on Feb. 20, 1896, afterwards 
constructing his Animatograph, and showing pictures 
at the Alhambra Music Hall, Leicester Square, in 
March 1896. That was exactly two weeks after 
Trewey showed his first Lumiére Pictures at the 
Empire Music Hall. 

One of the earliest forms of illuminant that was such 
an essential aid to the successful projection of motion 
pictures was the oxy-hydrogen light, first produced 
by Drummond. In its production he used a cylinder 
of lime. The first automatic regulator was produced 
by R. R. Beard. Electricity was introduced as an 
illuminant for the optical lantern about 1855-1860. 
One of the first successful arc lamps, which was pro- 
duced by John Browning, is shown here. This lamp 
burned two sticks of charcoal and the generator con- 
sisted of a six-cell Groves battery. The automatic 
arc lamp of Duboscq, of Paris, and the Brockie-Pell 
were others. The advent of the dynamo soon 
commercialised electricity, and brought about its 
adaptation for general use with motion pictures 
On Feb. 13, 1895 the brothers Lumiére were granted 
a patent in France for La Cinématographe, the 
English patent for the same apparatus being 
granted on April 8, 1895. The Lumiéres_ gave 
their first public exhibition at Marseilles in April 
1895. The first display in public in England was 
given at the Royal Polytechnic Institute, Regent 
Street. A photograph here shows Mr. Raymond, 
after 27 years, manipulating the water-bottle con- 
denser to the original lantern and arc lamp which 

gave the first display of animated pictures 
in public upon a screen. The Lumiére 





invented the Dawdaleum and gave a full 
description of the instrument in the 
Philosophical Magazine in 1834. This 
apparatus was patented by a Frenchman, 
Devigny, in 1860, and called by him the 
Zoetrope, or Wheel of Life. 

A Greenwich man, Mr. Beale, in 1866 
invented the Choreutoscope, a clever in- 
strument which contains practically all 
the elements of the present-day Maltese- 
cross projector. A reproduction of this 
machine for use in the ordinary optical 
lantern is here shown. Professor Marey 
commenced his research on the Analysis 
of Motion, on the outskirts of Paris in 
1870, using photography to secure the 
wonderful movements of birds and animals 
subsequently recorded by him. Janssen 
invented his photographic revolver in 
1874, and secured by its aid a_photo- 
graphic record of the transit of Venus. 
This instrument was adapted for his use 
by Dr. Marey, and enabled him to secure 
many of his early subjects. To Mr. 
Edward Muybridge, of Kingston-on- 
Thames, praise is due for his efforts to 
reproduce by a series of 48 cameras the 
various movements of human beings and 
animals. In 1872 he journeyed to San 
Francisco to settle a wager for {5000 made 
between two American millionaires as to 
whether a horse in trotting lifted all four 
fect off the ground at once or not. He 
proved by a series of reconstructed photo- 
graphs upon a machine he called the 
Zoopraxiscope that all four feet were off 
the ground at the same time. He later 
gave his services to Pennsylvania Wniver- 








film is seen in one photograph. It is 
peculiar in that it had only one perfora- 
tion on each side of the picture. The 
actual size of the photographs was 
similar to that adopted by Edison. 
Compared with the early efforts of 
Demeny, Melies, and others, who used a 
film 2} inches wide, it looks very small. 
After a successful run at the Poly- 
technic, Trewey opened his display of 
the Cinématographe at the Empire Music 
Hall, Leicester Square, on Feb. 20, 1806, 


the Empire shows were given through- 
out England and Ireland, and Messrs. 
Lumiéres achieved a good reward and 
much fame. From this date onward 
followed commercial cinematography. 
Charles Urban was responsible for the 
success of the Warwick Trading Co., and 
later the Urban Trading Co. Mr. Joe 
Rosenthal was the first to tour the world 
with a motion-picture camera, securing 
pictures of Kruger, the Boer and Russo- 
Japanese Wars and the Philippine War. 
His were the wonderful pictures of the 
White Sea Fisheries. 

The original Biograph Pictures shown 
at the Palace Theatre in 1897 were 
patented by Mr. Casler, an American, 
assisted by Mr. Hamburger, of the 
Dover Street Studios. One of the early 
models of their camera, called the 
Mutograph, is here shown. It was of 
large proportions, and used a_ film 
measuring 2} inches in width. The 
same camera was used to produce the 
pictures for the Mutoscope, a_hand- 








sity. Before completing his photographic 
records of jmovement he spent a sum of 
no less than {£40,000 

If any one man can be styled the 


inventor, or ‘ father,"’ of (commercial 
«mematography, that title can justly be bestowed 
upon the late W. Friese-Greene. He commenced 


tis fist «Xperiments with motion-picture photography 


BIOGRAPH CAMERA, 





THE BIRTH OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH: THE SECOND MODEL OF THE 
WHICH ALSO TOOK MUTOSCOPE PICTURES ; 


Eachusiwwe Photograph supplied by Courtesy of Mr. Will Day. 


with Mr. Evans, a clever engineer, who assisted him with 
the mechanical construction of his camera, was granted 
a patent for his process, No. 10,131, in that year. 


operated machine, using a_ series of 
photographs mounted on cards, which, 


1898. when flicked over, gave the impression 
of movement similar to the effect pro 
duced on the Kinora, shown here. John 


Wrench and Jj. Priestwich received their first tuition 
in the manufacture of cinematograph appar.itu 
from W. Friese-Greene in- 1896. 


assisted by Mr. Matt Raymond. From’ 
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THE BIRTH OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH : 








ITEMS TO BE EXHIBITED. 





Exc.usivE PHoToGRAPHS BY CourRTESY OF MR. WILL Day. 








Corollarium . 
X_ his patet quoque, qua ratione horologium fieri pofit, quod fingulis horis "> 
, fontem exhiLeat,iuxtanumerum horz datz rivalos dedacentem : fi videli~ ~.- 
ect fingulis horis phialas pauld ante propofitas canalicnlis inxta numeram hora- 
ram = <PP tis. 











Problema III. 
Lucernam artificiofam conflruere , qua in remota diflantia 
Jrpvelgeadeciidon.. 
[Goce ee hic fam effe vides figura cylindracea; in coins bafi AB 


{peculum concauum,quod parabolam quantum fieri poreft ,crigatur. 
Intra huis fpeculi focum applicerur F flamma 





Machinam ex Speculis planss confiruere ad centum pedes , 
€s° vlera-urentems. V ide fg.1 Icomfasi 31. ad 


pono igitur primd {peculaas planum tantd maiorem lucem refleGere in ali- 
Soret piosea 4 oppoticam quand ill mains focrtsita pedal fpecalomin 

eernt mek es raagenncete pees gp sree a ha 

Tel eel tener on hn perl 
auuu que 











THE FIRST MAGIC-LANTERN: A DIAGRAM IN KIRCHER’S “ ARS MAGNA 
LUCIS ET UMBRAE,’’ PUBLISHED IN ROME IN i646. 
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FORTY YEARS’ STRIDE FORWARD: A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MAGIC- 
LANTERN OF 168 IN OPERATION. 








———— | 





and eighteenth centuries. 
prototype, forms one of the illustrations. 
flat-sided species of revolving drum, 
was reflected in turn on to a mirror set at an angle. 





On this page are seen the beginnings of the magic-lantern as conceived in the 
brain of the German Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, between two hundred and fifty 
and three hundred years ago, and progressive later forms during the seventeenth 
Kircher’s ingenious moving-picture machine, again a 
The device consisted of an octagonal 
each side of which carried a picture which 
Mr. Will Day, by whose 
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“ MOVIES "’ BY “ DRUM,"’ 276 YEARS AGO: A REVOLVING “DRUM” WITH 
VARIOUS PICTURES : FROM KIRCHER’S “ ARS MAGNA LUCIS ET UMBRAE.”’ 























A HUNDRED YEARS LATER: AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MAGIC - LANTERN, 
SHOWING SLIDES OF GEORGE THE THIRD’S CORONATION PROCESSION. 














courtesy the series of illustrations on this page and the two succeeding 
pages are given, has all his life been interested in the subject. He was one of 
the first promoters of cinematography and the exhibition of moving pictures. 
His historical collection, of which our photographs give examples, represents 
twenty years’ collecting. It is to be on view in the Science Department of 
South Kensington Museum, placed there on loan, to show the chain of inven- 
tions leading up to the perfect cinematograph machine of to-day. 
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ExcLustvE PHotoGraPHs BY CouRTESY OF MR. WILL Day. 
































4 WORKED BY MEANS OF A _ REVOLVING DISC AND A MIRROR: ) 
® DR. PLATEAU’S PHENAKISTOSCOPE (FANTOSCOPE) OF 1833. 8 




















THE FIRST INSTRUMENT TO HAVE A SHUTTER FOR PRODUCING 
§ APPARENT MOVEMENT BY INTERFERENCE: THE HELIOCINEOGRAPHE. 
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d WORKED BY STRINGS AT THE SIDE: THE THAUMATROPE, EVOLVED > 
% BY SIR JOHN HERSCHELL IN 1826. 




















ELECTRICITY COMES IN: (LEFT) BROWNING’S SIX-CELL BATTERY 
ARC LAMP; (RIGHT) THE KINORA BOOK- FORM PICTURE-MACHINE. 
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J FIRST TO SHOW MOVING PICTURES IN A_ MAGIC - LANTERN : b 
¢ BEALE'S CHOREUTOSCOPE OF 1866. ? 














The Phenakistoscope was the invention of an eminent scientist of Ghent, Dr. | 
Plateau, and was brought out by him in_1833, being the first disc instrument. 
ror popular convenience, probably, the name was altered to the simpler 
Fantoscope. The Heliocineographé, invented in France in 1850, was the first 
motion. picture apparatus to employ a separate slotted front shutter, thus 
providing the interference necessary to set up the apparent movement of inanimate 
figures The Thaumatrope was an invention of, or was at least evolved by, the 
elebrated British scientist Sir John Herschell, in 1826. Later it was exploited | 








eli INVENTED IN 1838; PATENTED IN 1866; STILL SOLD : THE ZOETROPE ; », 
. OR, “ WHEEL OF LIFE.” - th 














commercially by Dr. Paris, who sold it at the rooms of the Royal Society in 
Albemarle Street. Two notable intermediaries in the progress of cinematography 
are subjects 4 and 5: Browning's arc-lamp, which worked off a six-cell Groves 
Battery and used for illuminant two sticks of charcoal; and the Kinora, a 
hand-propelled book-form picture-machine. The present-day “‘ toy,’’ the Zoetrope, 
or *‘ Wheel of Life,”” was first invented inthe first year of Queen Victoria, 1338, 
by Dr. Horner of Bristol, who called it the ‘ Daedaleum."” A Frenchman 
M. Duvigny, patented it in 1860, and gave it the name Zoetrope 
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Exciusive PHotoGRaPHs By CourRTEsSY OF MR. WILL Day. 
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THE FIRST EXPERIMENT BY THE ‘“ FATHER’’ OF COMMERCIAL CINEMATO- 
GRAPHY: ONE OF MR. FRIESE-GREENE’S ORIGINAL PAPER FILMS OF 1885. 






































THE FIRST APPARATUS TO SHOW MOVING-PHOTOGRAPH PICTURES IN PUBLIC 
IN PARIS:. LUMIERE’S “CINEMATOGRAPHE"’ OF 1895. 
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THE FIRST ELECTRICIAN TO USE LUMIERE'S ARC LAMP AND LANTERN IN 
PUBLIC : MR. MATT RAYMOND, SEEN AFTER TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS WITH HIS 
ORIGINAL APPARATUS. 
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eonmmannennerennns TS eereemnreernensene eee ere ene nner 
TWO TYPES OF EARLY FILMS, FIRST TRIED EXPERIMENTALLY IN FRANCE A VETERAN APPARATUS: THE ORIGINAL PROJECTOR OF 18%, USED BY 
IN 1895-6: MELIES’ BROAD FILM AND THE NARROW FILM OF LUMIERE MR. R. R. BEARD, PRODUCER OF THE FIRST AUTOMATIC REGULATOR. 
—— | a SSS ED | 




















The first photograph on this page shows the first paper film ever produced. It 
was made for one of the earliest experiments by the late Mr. Friese-Greene, in the 
course of his series of experiments in motion - picture photography, which earned 
him the credit of being the “ father "' of the cinematograph The paper was dipped 
in hot castor-oil to make it transparent. Of the two lengths of early films seen 
above, the broad one, by Melies, of Paris, measured 2} inches wide; the narrow 


one, by Lumiére, measured 1 inch wide. The first public motion - photography 





exhibition shown with Lumiére’s original ‘‘ Cinématographe "’ took place in June 
1895, in Paris: the apparatus used on the memorable occasion appears here. It 
was at Trewey's exhibition at the Royal Polytechnic, Regent Street, in 1595, 
before the first audience in London to pay for admission, that Mr. Matt Raymond 
used Lumiére’s first Cinématographe, shown in the fourth photograph above, 
employing Lumiére’s original arc-lamp and lantern. The wheel and band in the 
automatic regulator of R. R. Beard is shown with the inventor’s original apparatus 
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THE NESTING OF ARCTIC BIRDS AND THEIR HABITS IN GENERAL ; 


HE Spitsbergen Archipelago, which, with Franz 
Josef Land and the intermediate islands, is 

set as a dam against the southward flow of the great 
masses of the Polar pack, is without native inhabi- 
tants. It is within six hundred miles of the North 
Pole. It knows “the long and dreary Polar night 


of 114 days, with, in addition, 40 days when there is - 


twilight at noon, and darkness during the remainder 
of the day.” Yet it is not imperative that those 
working there or visiting should imitate those Russian 
hunters of not so long ago who found the winter so 
lethargical that they sought to dissipate their torpor 
by tying innumerable knots in ropes and then untying 
them ! 

There is wireless calculated to relieve boredom at 
the rate of about fourpence a word to Britain—possibly 
with the donvtful joy of unjammed 


. 


bundle of ruffled feathers, and screeching pitifully in 
her endeavour to decoy me from the vicinity of her 
eggs.”’ A little later the cock took the hen’s place 
on the eggs, and there were other tactics. ‘‘ So tame 
was the cock purple sandpiper I could almost stroke 
him on the eggs. When I left the nest the sandpiper 
at once rose and preceded me, for immediately I moved 
his doubts as to my harmlessness returned. Feigning 
injury, and half-fluttering, half-dragging himself over 
the ground at a surprising rate, he accompanied me 
quite five hundred yards from the nest before ceasing 
his antics and flying quickly back to his eggs.” 
Further, in connection with a third brood of young 
purple sandpipers, Mr. Gordon recorded: ‘ The bird 
not brooding the eggs or young will sham injury and 
feed unconcernedly alternately, even although the 





SPITSBERGEN OBSERVATIONS. * 


He has curious habits also: one may be quoted. “ It 
was about half-an-hour after I had entered the hiding- 
tent that the cock rose from his nest and walked 
slowly away, throwing over his shoulder small gravel 
pebbles in the direction of the eggs as he went. His 
mate, approaching, did exactly the same thing, and 
then settled on the nest! I have seen a great black- 
backed gull bring a small stone to the neighbourhood 
of the nest, and once a ringed plover of my acquaintance 
brought to the nest a number of pebbles just after her 
family had hatched. Can there be any special signi- 
ficance in these apparently purposeless doings ? ” 
The precautions of the pink-footed goose are of 
another kind. ‘ On an inaccessible ledge, a gander 
stood. The cause of his boldness was soon apparent, 
for beside him, on her nest, sat his mate. She had 
made herself as inconspicuous as pos- 
‘sible by stretching out her long neck 





‘* broadcastin:, ’’ to come; for almost 
every mining concern in Spitsbergen 
has its own installation, and the 
Marconi operator at Cape Boheman 
is able to hear the station at Ban- 
doeng, in Java. ‘‘ The distance is 
more than an earth’s quadrant— 
namely, some 7,000 miles—for Java * 
is 5 degrees of latitude south of the 
equator, and 105 degrees east of 
Greenwich. Another far-distant station 
which can *-e heard is the island of 
Oahu, belonging to the Sandwich 
group. Since that station is approxi- 
mately 158 degrees longitude west 
from Greenwich, the electro-magnetic 
waves travel to Cape Boheman al- 
most directly over the Pole itself.’’ 
Given the proper mentality, how- 
ever, Invention’s artful aids will not 
be wanted. The varied bird life of the 
Archipelago will suffice as an interest. 
Of other life there is little; the 








and laying it flat on the ground.” 
Then turn to the barnacle goose. 
‘During the closing days of October 
many barnacle geese (branta leucopsis) 
arrive on the Hebridean Islands and 
: along the western shores of Scotland 
x4 and Ireland. They are thus well 
known during the months of winter, 
but with the coming of May they take 
their departure north and for six 
months are lost to us. It was this 
mysterious disappearance that gave 
the geese their name * barnacle,’ for 
we read in the ‘ Herball or General 
Historie of Plantes,’ published in 
1636, that ‘there are found in the 
north parts of Scotland and _ the 
islands adjacent, called Orchades, 
certaine trees whereon do grow cer- 
taine shells of a white colour, tend- 
ing. to russet, wherein are contained 
little living creatures ; which shells in 








‘‘right ’’’ whale has been huntel to 
extinction ; reindeer, generally sup- 
posed to have crossed the ice from 
Novaya Zemlya, travelling across the 
frozen Polar seas by way of Franz Josef Land, are 
scarce ; the Polar bear and the walrus are rare and 
accidental visitors; seals are fairly numerous, and 
so is the fox—another migrant across the ice. 

The birds, however, are’ plentiful. Mr. Seton 
Gordon deals with them expertly, sympathetically, 
and attractively in his book ; the fruit of much patience. 
At times he found his observation and his photo- 
graphy easy, thanks to the fearlessness of his “‘ sitters ’’; 
at others they claimed both time and cunning. 

Take the case of the small congregation of little 
auks. ‘‘ None save those who have tried it can realize 
the difficulty of approaching, with a camera, a group 
of nervous little birds on an almost perpendicular 
hillside covered with boulders which 


DEVOURING A WHALE 


OF SPITSBERGEN: FULMAR PETRELS. 


nest may be some distance off, and in no danger of 
discovery. But the shamming under these conditions 
is less realistic than when the nest has actually been 
found: it is half-hearted and with little anxiety in it!”’ 

A very different degree of brain-power from that 
shown by the fulmar petrels! ‘ A single white egg 
dropped on the bare ground was their hostage to 
fortune. In intelligence the fulmar does not rank 
high, and in some cases birds were brooding a small 
rounded stone under the delusion that it was the soli- 
tary egg which some mischance had taken from them.”’ 
And that is by no means the only peculiarity of 
the fulmar. ‘The Spitsbergen variety is an_ in- 
scrutable bird. ‘He flies almost noiselessly and 


IN GREEN HARBOUR, THE OFFICIAL WIRELESS STATION 


time of maturity doe open and out of 
them grow those little living things 
which falling into the water do be- 
come fowles, which we call Barnacles ; 
in the North of England, brant geese; and in 
Lancashire, tree geese.’ 

‘Whence arose the extraordinary belief that 
geese were produced of barnacles it is hard to say, 
except that nothing was at that time discovered of 
the nesting of the barnacle goose, or of the life history 
of the barnacles proper, which are now known to have 
a free-swimming existence before they form shells 
and become attached to tidal rocks or ships’ bottoms. 

“Since these early days, the nesting haunts of 
this goose have been discovered in Greenland and 
Spitsbergen.” 

So to the eider. It is plentiful in Spitsbergen, 
but it is in peril. Although the eiders themselves 
are not shot at, the continuous 
robbing of the nests must in time 





the slightest jerk dislodges. The 
forward motion in this type of stalk- 
ing must be so slow and continuous 
that the birds do not realize the 
fact that one is moving at all. The 
camera is held ready, so the hands 
cannot be used as supports in an 
emergency, and as one _ progresses 
precariously from boulder to boulder— 
one’s glance fixed apprehensively on 
the birds one is stalking—one lives 
in a momentary dread of dislodging 
a boulder, or even a stone, or making 
a sudden movement, when the whole 
stalk would be spoiled.” 

Nevertheless, these very little auks 
were worth the labour entailed, and 
Mr. Seton Gordon is able to note: 
“By this time all the eggs had 
hatched out, and the parents were 
frequently arriving with food from 
the sea. I now became aware of an 
interesting point, which I have not 








affect - the eider population. The 
Arctic fox is a deadly foe; but man 
is worse, 


‘‘ The procedure of the egg-hunters 
seems to be to arrive off an island 
when the eiders are commencing to 
lay, and remain there for a week or 
so. They visit the many nests daily, 
removing all the eggs except one, 
which they leave in order to induce 
the duck to lay more. The down, or 
most of it, is also removed. No 
eggs, excépt those absolutely fresh, 
are of any use to them, and these 
are preserved and taken to Norway 
in thousands. Two magnificent speci- 
mens of Vikings we met on the 
Edinburgh Islands had on June 29 
collected no fewer than fifteen thousand 
eggs of the eider, and were still 
gathering them daily in hundreds. 
The price obtained is about 4d. per 








seen recorded elsewhere — namely, 
that the food (whether this was 
small fish or shrimps and prawns, 
it was impossible to tell) was not held visibly in 
the beak, as is the’ case with the razorbill, puffin, 
and guillemot, but was stowed away in either cheek, 
giving the bird a curious appearance.” 

In other instances, the birds used their wiles to 
escape their observer, A purple sandpiper was a 
considerable strategist. She was covering her eggs 
when Mr. Gordon approached. ‘ After she was gently 
persuaded to leave she performed the most quaint 
antics, rolling herself over the ground in a confused 
** Amid Snowy Wastes: Wild Life on the Spitsbergen Archipelago.” 
By Seton Gordon, F.Z.S. With two maps and «14 Illustrations. 
(Cassell and Co. : 19s. net.) 


BROODING HIS WIFE’S EGGS: A COCK TURNSTONE WHO WAS QUITE CONFIDING. 


utters no cry : there is something uncanny about him, 
difficult to define. Martens, writing of him two 
hundred and fifty years ago, says: ‘They do not 
avoid a storm, as our Mews do, but take good and 
bad together. He is called the Malle Mucke, or Mad 
Gnat! His breast and legs only are to be eaten, 
they are tough and taste strong of Train oyl. When 
you will eat them you must hang them up by the 
legs that the Train oyl may run out of them, for 
two or three days, and that the wind may blow through 
them, and the frost pierce them also.’ ”’ 

The turnstone—of the same order as the plovers 
and the same family as the oyster-catcher-—is a good 
guard-—a sentry on the tundra not to be surprised 


egg. For uncleaned eiderdown, as it 
arrives from Spitsbergen, the hunters 
have obtained lately 3 kroner per 
kilogram-——roughly Is. 7d. per pound.” 

In this and in other ways wild life is lessening. 
It is very well that an expert such as Mr. Seton Gordon 
should gather records in words and by photography 
while he may. His book does not attempt to de- 
scribe the achievements of the recent Oxford Uni- 
versity Expedition he accompanied as photographer 
‘“My chapters,”” he writes, ‘are merely a narrative 
of my own personal observations and experiences.” 
That is trne; but it is over-modest. ‘ Merely a 
narrative of personal observations and experiences ” 
conveys no idea of the author's work. It will cer- 
tainly find enthusiastic readers—-and by no means 
only amongst, knowledgeable bird-lovers..-E. H. G. 
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BIRDS OF THE SNOWY WASTES: SPITZBERGEN ARCHIPELAGO NESTING. 


PHoToGRaPHs FRom “ Amip Snowy Wastes,” By CourTEsyY oF THE PUBLISHERS, MESSRS. CASSELL. (See ARTICLE OPPOSITE.) 



































DISTRACTING THE ENEMY’S NOTICE FROM THE EGGS: A COCK PURPLE SANDPIPER MUCH TROUBLED BY EGG-HUNTERS: AN EIDER-DUCK ON HER NEST— 
FEIGNING INJURY (LEFT). THE DRAKE BESIDE HER. 










































































A BIRD THAT CANNOT STAND UPRIGHT, AND SITS WITH DOWN SURROUNDING THE EGGS: THE NEST AFAR, THE MIDNIGHT SUN SHINING ON A GLACIER: 
ON ITS TARSUS: A FULMAR PETREL. OF A BRENT GOOSE ON MOSS. NESTING GUILLEMOTS AND KITTIWAKES. 





























WITH A NEST OF SEAWEED—LAND VEGETATION NOT EXISTING: YOUNG GLAUCOUS THE CENTRE BIRD WITH ITS CHEEKS DISTENDED WITH FOOD FOR THE YOUNG: 
GULLS ON MOFFEN ISLAND. LITTLE AUKS OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 


These pictures are reproduced from Mr. Seton Gordon's “ Amid Snowy Wastes,” 


it is interesting to record that this bird, unlike the gulls, never stands, but sits 
a notice of which is given on the opposite page. With regard to certain photo- 


on its tarsus, like the guillemot. The glaucous gulls of Moffen Island make nests 


graphs, the following notes will be of interest. The way in which the cock and | of seaweed: there is no land vegetation. On the same island, eider-ducks were 
hen purple sandpipers feign injury and otherwise behave in abnormal fashion, seen brooding on the shingle, on nests of their own down, resting on a patch of 
to draw intruders away from their nests and eggs, is dealt with in our article ; | drift seaweed. The little auk was observed to stow food in either cheek; not to 
and so is the collecting of the eider-duck's eggs and down, Of the fulmar petrel, hold it visibly in the bill, as with the razor-bill, puffin, and guillemot. 
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TO BE SAVED OR LOST IF THE BANK OF ENGLAND > IS R 


EXcLusIve To “ THE ILLustRATED Lonpon News,” BY CourTESY OF MR. ARTHUR T. Botton, i FSA. FRI 
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Top row, left to right: Part of the Treasury; The Consols Transfer Office; The Bullion Office; The 3-per-cent. Reduced-Annuity Office 


; The Vestibule from Princes Street. Inset between top and 
Lothbury Court, looking East; The Five-Pound-Note Office ; Bank Buildings 


AS DRAWN FOR THE ARCHITECT, SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., BY J. M. GANDY 
AND THE INTERIOR OF SOME 


As stated in the issue of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” of July 29, the suggested reconstruction of the interior apartments of the Bank of England would the bullio 


entail the demolition of at-least some of the historic apartments within the famous building. Views were given at the same time of the Bank exterior as at the Bank 


present, and of its future appearance, with towering central superstructure, should the present architectural scheme be adopted; which is not yet decided. Sir John Soan 
John Soane was not the original builder on the site; George Sampson and Sir Robert Taylor preceded him as architects to the Bank, and something of their protect it. 
work still remains. In Taylor and Sampson's period, the building was quite small, with St. Christopher-le-Stocks Church adjoining it. The church was, within the 
however, always a source of great anxiety to the Directors, as offering a convenient concealed ‘ jumping - off'’ place for possible attempts by burglars on i Princes St 
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LAND |S RECONSTRUCTED? HISTORIC SOANE ARCHITECTURE. 


HUR T. Botton, ; . " . 
¢,; F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., CURATOR OF THE SIR JOHN SOANE MUSEUM, WHERE THE ORIGINAL IS EXHIBITED. 
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"Ss Street. Inset between top and bottom row in centre: (left) New Bank Buildings ; (right) North Front of the Bank as orizinally designed. Bottom row, left to right: Loggia and Governor's Court ; 


nd-Note Office ; Bank Buildings, Princes Street (now disappeared) ; A Corridor. 


J. M. GANDY, A.R.A.: SUNDRY VIEWS OF VARIOUS PARTS OF THE BANK 
OR OF SOME OF THE OFFICES. 


of 


Sir John Soane’s plan of reconstruction involved the church being pulled down and its site incorporated within the ‘‘ enceinte” 
its best-remembered feature, was erected windowless by Sir 


In the Gordon Riots, the mob had attacked the Bank, and the military had to 


nd would the bullion in the vaults. 
ior as at the Bank as he built it. 


ided. Sir { John Soane at the Directors’ special instance, simply for protective purposes. 
z of their protect it. Indeed, the memory of what might have happened then brought about the institution of the present Guards’ picket which nightly takes up quarters 


irch was, within the Bank. Should the suggested scheme of internal reconstruction be carried out, among features to disappear will be the Rotunda, the Loggia, and the 
rglars on ' Princes Street entrance—some of the best of Sir John Soane’s work. Sir John was appointed architect in 1788, and began rebuilding the present Bank a little later. 


The encircling blank outer wall of the Bank, which to most people is 
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HISTORY IN THE BANK ROTUNDA: IN ARMS AGAINST NAPOLEON. 


EXCLUSIVE To“ Tue ILLUsTRATED Lonpow News” sy Courtesy oF MR. ARTHUR T. Botton, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., CURATOR OF THE SIR JOHN SOANE MUSEUM, WHERE THE ORIGINAL IS EXHIBITE! 
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THE MARTIAL BANK WHEN INVASION THREATENED: THE DINNER TO THE BANK VOLUNTEERS IN 1803 


The Rotunda, if the reconstruction takes place, will have to disappear counter The celebrated dinner 1 the Rotunda (illustrated at 
It was the original Stock Exchange Many notable events has the great given to the Bank Corps of V \teers raised during the Napoleoni 
domed roof ssed. In the old days, when dividend warrants had to be The original drawing is at the Soane Museun Sir John Soan 
presented ir n, holders came there on the specified dates from all keen interest in the corps, and records his being at the dinner ir 


over the country, and often used ¢ crowd six or seven deep at the | ‘ August 23, 1803. With the Bank Corps, Ist time 
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“A PLUMP LITTLE — WITH BOBBED HAIR”: QUE 


TOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN 
PHoTo pus By ¢ MUSEUM OF 


SCULPTURE ON ONE SIDE OF THE SARCOPHAGUS OF AASHAIT: THE QUEEN'S “EYES'’ ON HER BALCONY (RIGHT) ; THE QUEEN WITH HER DOG UNDER HER CHAIR ; 
AND DRINKING MILK FROM COWS BROUGHT BEFORE HER. 
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SCULPTURE ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SARCOPHAGUS: THE QUEEN VISITING HER FARM; SEEING THE SLAUGHTERING OF AN OX, 
AND PEASANTS CARRYING SACKS OF GRAIN INTO HER GRANARIES. 


ee Ne ee LOE Le LOO Se ICL LO CLEC wt Nt ee OLOCLLONE a UeetUtNt et eeaeet an ee elaabNeNt tet eanpatneRtde are nme 
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CONTAINING, IN A MUMMIFIED CARTONNAGE, THE BODY OF AASHAIT, AND A STATUETTE OF HER: THE WOODEN COFFIN OF AASHAIT— 
SHOWING THE QUEEN’S EYES (RIGHT). 


° 


she sits wit 
cows that a 
maid gives 
On the woo 
plain, with 
Inside, all is 
and constellz 
of beef." § 


The tomb of Queen Aashait, one of the wives of Mentuhotep II., was found during excavations, in 1921, undertaken by the Egyptian Exploration Expedition of 
the Metropolitan Museum of**Art, New York, at the site of the Eleventh Dynasty Temple at Deir el Bahri, Thebes, and is a discovery of great interest and 
value. Writing of it in the Museum's ‘ Bulletin,” Mr. H. E. Winlock says: ‘*‘ Aashait . . . was an actual queen, albeit she had scarcely lived twenty-two or 
twenty-three years—a plump little person with bobbed hair done up in innumerable little plaits, upon whom the utmost was expended when she was buried in 
this Queens’ Row. The artists who fashioned the magnificent sarcophagus of Kauit, now in Cairo—a piece of sculpture which has been taken as one of the 
classical examples of Middle Kingdom art ever since its discovery—-made Aashait's sarcophagus as well. It is a masterpiece of the sculpture of a school that 
was still archaic, but of a technical skill rarely equalled. On the east side is a representation of the palace doorway with the balcony above, from which 
Aashait was supposed to look out upon the world through two graven eyes. Within the palace, all manner of good things are heaped up before her, while 
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AIR”: QUEEN AASHAIT, OF THE HARIM OF MENTUHOTEP II. 


METROPOLITAN 2 . 
Museum OF ART, NEW YORK. 
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r SEALING THE DOOR OF. AASHAIT’S CHAMBER: ‘LOOKING INTO THE AASHAIT CHAMBER: THE SARCOPHAGUS} 
A GREAT BLOCK OF LIMESTONE. ‘ WITH THE COFFIN OF KEMSIT (NOT QUEEN) ABOVE IT. 
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FOUND WITH THE BODY: THE STATUETTE 
F QUEEN AASHA/I 
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she sits with her dog under her chair and a maid behind her, fanning her with a duck’s wing. She drinks milk which the dairymen give her fresh from a pair of 
cows that are brought in with their: calves, or she visits her farm where her steward superintends the peasants carrying sacks of grain into her granaries. Her 
maid gives her jars of sweet-smelling perfumes from the boxes in her closets, and her butchers slaughter an ox and heap a dinner-table high before her. 

On the wooden coffin which stood inside the sarcophagus, the subjects of the decorations belong more to the mysterious realm of magic. Outside it is severely 
plain, with fine-grained wood relieved only by bands of gold along the edges, by deeply carven prayers, and once again the eyes which look out upon the world. 
The lid of the coffin is the sky, and on it is painted an astrological almanac in tabular form, giving the ising of the stars 
we find masquerading as a leg 
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Inside, all is of a weird brilliancy. 
and constellations during the twelve hours of the night, and a long prayer to the beings of the firmament. Our ‘Great Bear’ 


of beef.’" Since the early discoveries of Belzoni, in Egypt, there can have been few more interesting ‘‘ finds.’’ 
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‘7 in a blue moon, or seldomer, the weekly 

round of reading brings a moment of pure joy. 
‘the books that come along in these days have cer- 
tainly not taiied in good passing entertainment, but 
there, for the most part, it ends. One reads, says, 
‘H’m; very well, very well indeed,” and goes on 
to the next in the bundle. Few, very few, compel 
a return; fewer still persuade the reader that here 
is something never to be lost sight of again, a book 
that is a permanent addition to literature, a new friend 
that will never grow old. Well, it has happened. 
The masterpiece is in our hands, 


The puyblisher’s note only half-encouraged me. 
{t is not always wise to read these commercial allure- 
ments, which our American cousins describe with 
deadly accuracy as “‘blurb,’”’ surely the mot juste, 
it ever that was hit. In this case the “ blurb ’’ almost 
put me off, for it called the book ‘‘ a sort of ‘ Windy- 
ridge.’ ’’ When, however, it added, “ or ‘ Cranford,’ ”’ 
my spirits revived. I took the ‘‘ Cranford ”’ chance, 
and plunged. It was worth while. 


fhe ‘‘ Cranford ’’ comparison may pass, but the 
new book is more in the vein of ‘‘ Our Village.’?” While 
it has a sense of character as strong as Mrs. Gaskell’s, 
to that it adds a literary allusiveness as delicate as 
Miss Mitford’s, and an even richer sympathy with 
nature and with living things. While it must take its 
place on the shelf with these, by right of kinship, it 












By J..D. SYMON. 


the end Ezra with his old kitchen knife was left to 


carry on the unequal combat. to a little girl’s delicate sense of the ‘ thus far and no 


His efforts are stupendous, and, according to his official farther eritade is dt a those — of her sisi 
communiqués, nine barrow-loads of prisoners with their circle. Until ou Regen admitted, she handed you 
roots were captured in a single campaign. But nothing at every meeting a ‘‘ Miss Elizabeth card, “a broad 
ever makes the least differ- hint not to fall into the 
ence. A week after every familiarity of ‘ Betty’ until 
plantain has been gassed, permission had been dulv 
knifed, or harpooned, the tribe given.”” Ezra never had a 
is as flourishing as_ ever, card offered to him. Could 
bed agg ge testimony to his worth go 
Like the Government or the higher ? " Shallowdale ” is 
measles, you have got to have an ideal holiday book. It 
it whether you like-it or not. reminds me in many ways 

of “A Garden of Peace” 
by F. Littlemore, a book 
now some three years old. 
But that happy talk of 
Paterfamilias was a little 
artificial. Mr. Temple has 
the true Waltonian gift of 
being at once learned and 
perfectly natural. Nor is 
this a_ superficial resem- 
blance. In his chapter 
““Among the Trout,”’ he 
meets old Izaak on his 
own ground. 





The Shallowdale garden 
provides parables of poli- 
tics and moral philosophy. 
“The territory of every 
robin has been as strictly 
delimitated as that of any 
Balkan state, and with, I 
fancy, as many heart-burn- 
ings.’ Robins regard the 
owner of the garden as a 
particularly obnoxious sort 
of trespasser, but Ezra is 


somehow in the scheme of 
things, probably a_ powerful 
force of Nature which a kindly 
Providence 
has called into 
being for the 


Recently an American 
writer, Mr. M. F. Egan, in 
a pleasant essay on ‘“ The 
Return to the Quiet Novel,” 
remarked that during the 














express pur- | WHERE A HEROIC AIRMAN WAS LAID TO REST, at | 
pose thatwire- = THE GRAVE OF SIR ROSS SMITH AT ADELAIDE: war the English reader 
worms may be SOUTH AUSTRALIA seemed inclined to return 


disinterred for in despair to Miss Mitford’s 
the benefit of 
righteous per- 
sons who 
would other- 
wise be unable Photograph by Gordon Walker. 


to come at 


The funeral of Sir Ross Smith, the famous airman, who met pe es i : 
his death at Brooklands just before starting on his great world Our \ illage. Mr. Egan, 
voyage, todk place at Adelaide in June. The open grave himself seeking “‘ acres of 
is shown here, its sides hidden by palm leaves and flowers. comfortable quietness,’’ took 
up Mr. Archibald Marshall 
and found a_ present-day 


them. . . . But me they regard as a writer who gave rest to his soul, weary with the 
landowner might be supposed to regard = preachings of the New School. Mr. Egan may be 
a rhinoceros in his home fields. I dig inclined to revise that opinion when he reads Mr. 
up no worms, and,- unless involuntarily, Marshall’s latest book, ‘‘ Bic PETER ”’ (Collins ; 7s. 6d.), 
I am no bait for edible insects. which has a sensational plot, condescending even 
y : ; : to a murder, and yet somehow does not miss those 
The robins, however, look upon = soothing qualities which make this author’s work 
five starlings as “ going with the pro- such excellent recreation. 

perty, adscripti glebe, or at least copy- : . ; : 
holders holding under a custom of Three novels of the unquiet kind, but all claiming 
the manor whereof the memory of attention, have just come my way. One is Mr. Joseph 
man runneth not to the contrary.” Hergesheimer’s ‘‘ THE Lay ANTHONY” (Heinemann ; 
THE FUNERAL OF SIR ROSS SMITH AT ADELAIDE: FLORAL sme yee have Mr. Temple's ex- 7s. 6d.), a close study of a young American ne’er-do- 
: quisite parody of feudal practice. And wel), pure in body and soul, but a drifter. This was 
epee. Se — — a ea ee Ee. what of this ? the anthers first novel, and it declares its immaturity. 
Amo tn wet ita wee th Connon! the Faden ad State The trash has easements of tucbary In its heute’ passions “The Lay Anthony” has 
we tn ato inant and vermiage which are never disputed ; companion in “ THe OutsIDER,” by Maurice Samuel 
“ the pine agelag — ——- — (Constable ; 7s. 6d.), where the hero is again young 
SRAOHNE IORERE TNS Sey SoMeres ae and American, but no St. Anthony. The scene is 


is in no way imitative, for it has a distinct individuality, 
the reflection of that accomplished humanist, sports- 
man, naturalist, and shrewd observer of his kind, 
the ingenious author. 

“ SHALLOWDALE,” by Michael Temple (Herbert 
Jenkins ; 7s. 6d.), makes a notable addition to the 
literature of pure humour. Those who seek the loud 
guffaw will find nothing to satisfy them here; but 
people who appreciate the quintessence of quiet fun 
will be richly rewarded. The book is not a novel, 
but a series of sketches—one might almost call them 
essays— describing life in a northern dale, to which 
the author and his household came, “' not as strangers 
or as those who, tired of the life of cities, seek in the 
country that repose which they so rarely find."’ They 
settled in Shallowdale in order to carry on certain 
tamily responsibilities which had somewhat unex- 
pectedly descended upon them. In a very few touches 
the author puts the reader on easy and even intimate 
terms with the family, and then with the countryside 
of his adoption and its people, gentle and simple. 
Before he has finished his first chapter, we have made 
a new circle of friends. 

There is Ezra the gardener, “in appearance unique, 
for he more exactly recalls the Walrus in ‘ Alice’ 
than you would suppose a human creature could do.” 
“He is the only human being I ever heard of who 
regularly takes jam in his tea’’; by the potful, too. 
Ezra also eats acorns, ‘ because he likes them, and not 
as a ceremony reminiscent of the Golden Age.” In 
the garden Ezra is a wizard, but an autocrat. He 
listens to directions indulgently, even deferentially, 
and takes his own way. Everyone who tries to keep 
a garden will read with chastened emotion Mr, Temple's 
account of the futile war on plantains. The family, 
determined to be scientific, tried a succession of 
strange implements, all equally disappointing. In 


terms of his agreement and confines himself entirely to 


winged game. laid in Bohemian Paris, just after the war. Bohemia, 


London Bohemia this time, is to the fore, and rather 
luridly, in Mr. Stacy Aumonier’s ‘‘ HEARTBEAT” 
The account of the cat is equally engaging. ‘‘ You (Hutchinson; 7s. 6d.), the life history of a minor 
may know what the Prime Mini- . 
ster thinks of you. . . . you may 
think you know—but you do —— 
not—what the Vicar’s coachman 
thinks of you. But never until 
the roses turn blue and the ash- 
buds red will you ever guess how 
the great goddess Pasht holds 
you in her inward mind.” 








And the dog called Crab! 
Mr. Temple expects you to know 
how that animal came by his 
name. He trusts, however, that 
your knowledge implies no Bacon- 
ian leanings. That touch alone 
should indicate the sly, gentle, 
scholarly humour of the book, 
and send you to it with ex- 
pectations that will not be dis- 
appointed. And if the stories 
of bird and beast and fish are 
delicious, no less charming are 
the sketches of human _ beings 














Betty, ‘“ Miss Elizabeth,’’ un- SIR ROSS SMITH’S COMPANION IN LIFE AND DEATH: THE BODY OF 
canny in her intimacy with all LIEUT. J. M. BENNETT LYING IN STATE AT MELBOURNE. 

living things, her odd dignities The funeral of Lieut. J. M. Bennett, Sir Ross Smith's proposed companion in his world 
and simplicities, her complete flight, who shared his untimely fate, took place at Melbourne. The body is seen lying in 
understanding with the pig, David, state at the Federal Government House, immediately before the service. 

is a person to know. But you Photograph by Adamson. 

must go carefully. Like Miss 

Mitford’s Lizzy, Betty was “ most tenacious of the actress, daughter of a Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
distinctions of rank,’ with an original difference. a woman of the stage. It is a well-told but bitter 
Betty's ‘* Miss Elizabeth ” cards add a new subtlety study in heredity. 
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= + VIRGINIA CIGARETTES. 


7. The Cigarette with the Pedigree. 
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PRINCESS POCAHONTAS daughter of 
the Mighty Indian Chief Powhatan’ Em- 
perour of Virginia” was a_devoted Friend 

2 of the earliest English Colonists whom 
she nobly rescued and protected. x x» x 
Until the time of her death in the good 
ship called “ The George” at Gravesend in 
1617 she played a noble part in helping 
forward i ies of Mirgiala by her 
care for those who thus carly were en- 
gaged in Planting Tobacco in her Country. 











| OF 300 years ago “the fertilitte of the soile “Theres no sweeter Tobacco 
on and the temperature of the climate”proved — comes_from Virginia and no 
she | ideal for the cultivation of Tobacco— cen  beerer Brand ‘than the — 
| d turtes of continuous endeavour have made __ THREE CASTLES str. 
iter that old and famous Brand of the “Three We eee ont Vapeeee 


Castles” as ideal as the land itself 3 WD.&H.OWills. Bristol & London ,England- 
is A vertsement ia snued by the Imperial Tobacco Company (reat Brtaun Ireland) amie forth ip 


United King 
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OLIDAYS are. the uppermost subject in the 
minds of women, more insistent with them than 
with the other sex, because if a woman doesn’t look 
well when she is on holiday, when will she do so ? 
The smart set-—if, indeed, there be a smart set now-a- 
days—-does not speak of holidays, but of seasons. 
This is the Scotch one, which does not imply that 
there is no other season going on, only that the Scotch 
season is the chief preoccupation of the sporting 
people of the British Isles! There are seaside seasons, 
at home and abroad, shooting parties in many other 
places, and recuperating Spa parties; but the Scotch 
amusements include grouse-shooting, deer-stalking, 
salmon-angling, the great game of golf, and Highland 
games, gatherings, dances, and races. Consequently, 
qjuite a plan of campaign for it as to dress has to be 
thought out and got into being. 


A growing percentage of our sex shoot grouse, 
and do it remarkably well; especially do women take 
part when the birds are driven, although in some 
instances, they shoot over dogs too. The latter is 
the strenuous side of the sport, but is also the more 
enjoyable. Essential features of shooting dress are a 
short well-cut light tweed skirt and smart woollen 
knitted stockings. Nothing else answers ; silken hose 
are quite out of court on Scotch moors and hills, if I 
may mix a metaphor. Heather is a prickly plant, 
and when its bloom is falling it has a way of pene- 
trating thin stockings and becoming strongly irritant. 
Men wear spats for shooting to protect their feet from 
this ill; women, as a rule, content themselves with 
substantial stockings which are protective and fill 
up their shoes properly. Boots are seldom worn for 
long tramps, as they are stiff, and apt to make feet 
uncomfortably hot. The point to be particular 
about, if walking the moors is in prospect, is width 
of tread, stoutness, lightness, and set of heel. One 
«<annot acquire comfort for hard-worked feet cheaply. 
Experience proves that a fair price for foot-wear is 
truest economy. 


I see that Mr. Gould, millionaire, whose marriage 


with Miss Alice Sinclair, an actress, caused a nine- 
days wonder, is over here from America, and means to 
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so fine a resistance to the Stuarts that the motto of 
‘“Stand fast, Craigellachie,”’ is one honoured in the 
North. It was that of the regiment raised by the 
Seafields to uphold the Georgian cause, the men being 
enlisted in the district going by that name. There 
is a stand of arms in the big square entrance hall of 
the Castle that were used by this regiment. Above 
it are the sword, cuirass, and helmet of the 8th Earl of 
Seafield, who was an officer in the 1st Life Guards, 
and died unmarried in 1884. Highland second sight 
is confidently stated to have made the people aware 
of the young Earl’s death directly it occurred, and 
before the telegraph could do so. 


What Mr. and Mrs. Gould will do with themselves 
at Castle Grant, unless they are devoted to shooting 
and fishing, it is difficult to discover. The Castle 
is a gaunt, stark building with no woods about it. 
From the casteJlated rampart there is a magnificent 
view of many miles of moors, of the Spey winding its 
way through them, and of the Cairngorm mountain. 
There are some pretty and homelike rooms in the 
Castle, but it has an air of uncompromising austerity 
about it which is added to by stair and other carpeting 
in the Grant tartan (a rather highly coloured one), and 
by window curtains in the same tartan in grey and 
black ; said to have been spun and woven by Caroline 
Countess of Seafield, mother of the 8th Earl, to whom 
he left all his estates in trust. The present Countess 
is in her seventeenth year, a pretty girl and a very well- 
educated one. She has several other Scottish titles. 
Her father, the 11th Earl, died of wounds received in 
action in the Great War. 


The Queen spent part of last week at Weston 
Birt, Gloucestershire, as the guest of Sir George 
and Lady Holford. Sir George, one of the hand- 
somest and nicest of men, is Lieut-Col. lately 
in command of a reserve battalion of the 1st Life 
Guards; he has now retired from the Army, which 
he had done previous to the war, but rejoined. 
He was long in the Household of King Edward, and 
accompanied the Jate Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale as Equerry on a tour through India in 1888-9; 
since then he has continuously been Equerry to 
King Edward, Queen Alexandra, 
and Extra Equerry to King George. 
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A GRACEFUL TEA-GOWN AND A BOUDOIR WRAP. 


“Turquoise- blue georgette and pale beige cord point lace compose the graceful tea-gown on 
the left, and banana-coloured georgette and marabout of the same tone the pretty 
Both gowns are by Debenham's, Wigmore Street. 


boudoir wrap of the second figure 


alo the Scotch season at Castle Grant. To this end a 
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He was as a younger man an athlete 
and a fine runner, and has always 
been a good all-round sportsman 
and an enthusiast about growing 
orchids. His father was said to be 





er 
| Y 4 the richest commoner of his time 
| f in England. He built Dorchester 
z House, Park Lane, and’ collected 
if many fine pictures which still hang 


there. The house was tenanted by 
the late Mr. Whitelaw Reid during 
his term as American Ambassador 
| at our Court. During the war it 
was lent as a hospital for officers. 
Sir George married a daughter 
of the late Mr. Arthur Wilson, 
of Tranby Croft, then the widow 
of Mr. John Graham Menzies. 
Weston Birt is a fine big house, 
built in Tudor style by the late 
Mr. Stayner Holford, and sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds. 
Sir George’s orchids, while still 
wonderful, are not so incom- 
parable as they were, for many 
valuable plants were lost through 
shortage of fuel and labour during 
the war. 

















Knowing Bolton Abbey, it is 
amusing to read that it is “ the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire’s 
beautiful Yorkshire seat.” The 
Abbey is beautiful, but, seeing that 
it is a ruin, would be rather a 
draughty seat. The present quarters 
of their Graces of Devonshire, where 
the King has been their guest, are a 
fine but quite unpretentious stone 
house built in the precincts of the 
Abbey and called by its name, or 
sometimes, Bolton Priory. It is 
fairly modern, very comfortable, 
and is really a_ shooting lodge, 
neither so large nor so elaborate 
as many of those on shootings let in Scotland. 


ORLD OF WOMEN. 
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farther north, and therefore afford better sport earlier 
in the season. 


Pretty dainty washing shirts should always form 
part of a holiday outfit. Nothing is more refreshing 
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A PRETTY AND INEXPENSIVE TEA-FROCK. 


Exceptionally graceful lines has this inexpensive tea-frock of turquoise- 
blue charmeuse and beige georgette, from Debenham’s, Wigmore Street. 


after a motor expedition, golfing, fishing, or shooting, 
than a change into a fresh, pretty shirt. For the 
convenience of the masses of admirers of Viyella 
there are such shirts, either ready for use or made to 
measure, either in plain cream colour or in new and 
charming stripes. They are ideal wear for holidays, 
being light, and, while free from the chilliness of cotton, 
they have the protectiveness of wool without its irrita- 
tion or weight ; the price is from a guinea. Naturally, 
there is a great demand for these shirts, which are 
replaced free if they shrink or fade. Should any diffi- 
culty be experienced, a line to William Hollins and Co., 
Viyella House, Newgate Street, E.C.1., will quickly 
smoothe it away. 


The young heir to the Italian throne, who has been 
here on a visit, will be eighteen in September. He is 
an only son, and therefore a very precious possession. 
He is Prince of Piedmont, and those who met him at 
Cowes were delighted with his good looks and natural, 
brigki, and fascinating manners. He is not tall, but 
very well made, and the verdict of one enthusiastic 
girl whom he chose as a partner was that he danced 
like an angel. Her experience of angelic partners 
is certainly even more limited than that of her royal 
ones ! 


The Hon. Mrs. Bernard Shaw, who was widowed 
last week by the sudden death of her husband, the 
Rev. Bernard Day Shaw, Vicar of the Church of the 
Annunciation, in Bryanston street, is the mother of 
Sir William Bass, whose father, the late Mr. Hamar 
Bass, M.P., was her first husband. She is a sister of 
Lord Bagot. Sir William Bass inherited his Baronetcy 
from his uncle, the late Lord Burton. He would 
not hear of his mother forgoing her jointure on her 
remarriage, and always proved a good son and step- 
son. His only sister is the wife of Captain Berkeley 
Levett. The Reverend Bernard Day Shaw was a 





staff of servants and stacks of luggage arrived at this Sport on the Duke’s Yorkshire moors is_ excel- 
old fortress castle, a stronghold, through the Jacobite lent. They le some miles from the house. Birds 
struggles, of the Georgian Earls of Seafield, whoyumade are more forward on them than on the moors 


fine, handsome man, and a devoted Churchman. He 
will be sadly missed. aS: LZ. 
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“dA Very Palatabh Product.” 


ort earlier The Lancet.) 


TTT 


ee b és will agree that there is some- flavouring matters has resulted in a 
thing in it when a journal of the very palatable product, which is free 
standing of “The Lancet.” after in- from * “harshness” or excessive sweet- 

ways form dependent analysis, says, “This ness.” 
ee : Vermouth consists of a matured wine, No wonder, then, that Hotel f 
refreshing to which has been added certain the standing of the Hotel ‘Cecil, 
vegetable extracts, mostly derived Hotel Cadogan, etc., and Restaurants 
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from the cinchona family. The such as Princes’, Frascati. Holborn, 

analytical results are typical of agood etc., etc., supply Corelli. Make 

Vermouth, Skilful blending of the Corelli your Brand of Vermouth. 
Wholesale 42¢n:;: 


EDWARD YOUNG © CO., LTD, London, Liverpoo! and Giasgow, 








13 dav crusts | PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 


FROM by ORIENT LINE s.s. “OSTERLEY,” 12,129 Tons, 
Sailing 19th August and 2nd September. 


“? Managers-ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., Ltd., Head Office: 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 3. 
Branch Offices: 14, Cockspur Street, S.W.1; No. 1, Australia House, Strand. 
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O be mounted ona TRIUMPH is to enjoy Cycling 
at its BEST. The lure of the countryside makes 
an irresistible appeal to the Tourist. 
Good views and beautiful scenery, together with many 
other delightful pleasures associated with cycling, are 
open to the possessor of a TRIUMPH cycle. 








Mounted on one of these famous machines you have 
the assurance of unfailing service, together with the 
feeling of comfort, while the ease of control and 
perfect, balance are most exceptional. 






















wv t 2 y a ‘ Motor or Cycle Catalogue sent Post Free on request. 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., Ltp., COVENTRY. 
LonpoNn: 218, Great Portland Street, W.1 
And at Leeds, Manchester and Glasgow. 
Agents Everywhere. 
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Foods for Infants 


The Mother of this delightful 


study writes : 








1C. Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd. 
. CIRCULAR POINTED 


OCK. 













“Will you please accept, with an 
expression of sincerest thanks, 





of turquoise- 

panne Rhea oa a picture of my baby girl who has been 
shooting, These series of | brought up on your foods and who 
a = SEVEN PRIZE Pens neither scratch | is still taking the No. 3 Malted 
: dei c 7, mor apurt. They glide over Food. She is splendidly healthy and 

MEDALS é Z the roughest paper with the 3 , 

sae Po 4 : ease of a soft lead pencil. Assorted weathered all the perils of infancy, 
of cotton, Sample Boxes, 10}d., to be obtained thanks, we feel, to Allenburys.’” 
its irrita- from all Stationers. If out of stock, send 


Naturally, 
which are 
any diffi- 
$ and Co., 


Every mother should have the 
*‘Allenburys’ booklet on “Infant 
Feeding and Management.” It is 
a mine of useful information and 
will be sent free, upon receipt of 


104d. in stamps direct to the Works, Birmingham 
Attention is also drawa to their Pateat Aati-Blotting Series 


seg en Faerie ero ceefnns eforeden ne wnife nif nite fon fen en bn ef bE pt be bbb.) 


London Warehouse: 124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C 
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EVERY THINC FOR 
THE DISABLED OR 
INVALID. 


2.4 & 6, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


CONCERNING SHARKS. 


tion of any kind about sharks. This demand 
was aroused by the somewhat mysterious cir- 
cumstances surrounding the death of a bather at 
Hornsea during the last week in July. Both the 


J UST now there is an insistent demand for informa- 


regarded as on the border line between the two, since, 
attaining a length of from five to six feet, it is by some 
called a shark, by others a dog-fish 

The tope is a very voracious fish, and hunts in 
packs. It has been suggested that the unfortunate 
bather at Hornsea met his death from an attack of 
one of these packs; but this is extremely unlikely. 
Yet a pack of the commoner piked dog-fish may well 
have torn and lacerated the body im- 











mediately after death. Sharks, however, 
of quite respectable proportions occa- 
sionally find a happy hunting - ground in 
our home waters. Happily, only on rare 
occasions the great blue shark, the 
dreaded man-eater, appears. So far, 
however, none but immature examples, 
six to ten feet long, have ever been taken. 
When fully adult, this species may attain 
a length of forty feet. 

The porbeagle, the thresher (or fox- 
shark), and the basking‘shark are three 
other large and comparatively inoffensive 
species which occur with 
tolerable frequency in Brit- 


If approached cautiously, it can casily be harpooned 
from a boat. This fishery is chiefly practised off 
Achill Island. 

But the largest living shark is the whale shark, of 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, which may attain to 
a length of as much as sixty feet. Of imposing size 
unquestionably, yet it was far exceeded by the great 
Charcharodon, which, to judge from the enormous size 
of its teeth, must have measured at least one hundred 
feet in length. In those far-off days when the Red 
Crag was being laid down, these giants were roaming 
about our seas. It is well for the Cornish fishermen 
that they are now extinct. 

Years ago the skins of the smaller dog-fishes were 
much in demand for the sake of the skins, which 
furnished the ‘‘ shagreen ’’ used by furniture-polishers 
and for other purposes where to-day “ sand-paper ” 
is used. The flesh of these creatures was once de- 
spised ; but it is now eaten with relish. One cannot 
understand the prejudice against the dog-fish as a 
food-fish, since the nearly related skates, or rays, are 
almost everywhere relished. W. PP, PYCRAFT. 





ish waters. The porbeagle 








OF DR. W. G. GRACE. 


“THE GREAT CRICKETER—1848-1915”: LORD'S NEW ENTRANCE 
CATES, ERECTED BY THE M.C.C. AND ADMIRERS, TO THE MEMORY 


runs from three to eight 
feet in length, and may be 
distinguished by its long 
pointed teeth, and the keel 
on each side of the tail. 


Whether there ever can be a cricket champion again who can take the place in the 
universal admiration of the country that Dr. William Gilbert Grace held is open to 
doubt. ‘ The Doctor,” or simply ‘“ W. G.,” as every schoolboy of his day called 
the magnificent bearded giant who wielded the willow during the second half of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, enjoyed a fame that is likely to last as long as cricket is played. 
No more fitting place for a memorial could be found than Lord’s, the headquarters 


There can be no mis- 
taking the thresher, owing 
to its extraordinary tail, 
which is of enormous length, 
and turns sharply upwards 


Photograph by J. G. Wells. 
doctor and the coroner, who examined the body soon 


2 


po NEATTEE Its recovery,’ seem to have been convinced that 


the unfortunate man had been attacked by a “ shark ” 
or a “ dog- fish,” thereby implying some tangible 
difference between the two. 

The opinion that such a difference exists is wide- 
spread. But, as a matter of fact, no hard-and-fast 
line can be drawn between the two. Strictly speaking, 
the term ‘‘ shark ”’ includes all fishes having a more or 
less cylindrical body, a gristly—as distinct from a 
bony—skeleton, gill-slits on the sides of the head in 
place of a singie gill-cover, or ‘‘ opetculum,” and a skin 
covered with small spiny denticles, or ‘‘ shagreen,’’ in 
place of overlapping scales. There are, of course, many 
other distinguishing characters, but these concern 
anatomists rather than the layman. The smaller 
members of this tribe are, by common consent, 
designated ‘‘ dog-fish.’’ The “‘ tope,” perhaps, may be 


of the M.C.C., and where W. .G...Grace achieved so many of his historic feats. 


like a wand. When fully 
adult, it may attain to a 
length of as much as fifteen feet; but 
of this length half is represented by 
the tail. 

The basking shark is the largest of 
our British sharks, reaching from thirty 
to thirty-five feet in length. But it is 
of a very gentle disposition, living only 
on minute crustacea. To this end its 
gill-bars are provided with innumerable 
long slender rods, to serve as strainers, 
like those of the herring and other bony 
fishes which live on similar food. It is 
to be found in considerable numbers every 
year off the west coast of Ireland, where 
it is regularly hunted for the sake of the 
oil to be obtained from its liver. It is 
called the basking shark from its habit of 
lying motionless at the surface of the sea. 














TO THE® FALLEN AMONG 10,000 WHO JOINED UP: EARL HAIG 
UNVEILING THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY CO.’S WAR MEMORIAL 
AT SHEFFIELD. 

The August rain somewhat militated against the spectacular effect on the occasion of 
the unveiling by Earl Haig of the Great Central Railway Company’s War Memorial at 
Sheffield, on August 9. As seen to the right, a canopy had to be erected over the dais. 
Lord Faringdon, the chairman of the company, stated that the memorial had been 
subscribed for by 3500 shareholders and “servants of the company, and that in the 
war, “over 10,000 employees, representing 29°38 per cent. of the staff, responded to 
the country’s call.”—{Photograph by Topical.] 








‘DeReszke 


Aristocret CIGARETTES 





“De Reszkes” are always ‘Cool Smoking’ 















HOOSE a hot Summer’s day ‘to make a trial 
of the ** De Reszke ” Cigarette—when no cigarette 
is so desirable as a cigarette that smokes cool. 


Then is the exquisite coolness of the “De Reszke” 


most desirable. 


Then is its purity, its choice leaf, 


its superb blending most apparent. 


Boon companions are quality and coolness in a 


cl garette. 


Boon companions are “De Reszkes’ 


and refined palates. 


Let * De Reszkes” contribute to the pleasure of 
your holidays. Pack a box in your travelling bag. 


C. R. W. Nevinson writes— 

“TI seldom, if ever, smoke Virginians, 
but I must say your ‘De Reszke’ Americans 
have quite converted me, as they neither 
burn the tongue nor tickle the throat.” 


Oriatnable at all leading Tobacconists and Stores, or from \. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD. 86 - PICCADILLY - LONDON - W.1 


The TURKISH Cigarette with the PRE-WAR quality 


‘ 

L) 

1 

I 

AMERICAN 
Phe VIRGINIA Cigarette with the ‘TENOR reputation | 
/n hoxes 1 


Miss Kyrle Bellew writes— 

“ Since trying your * De Reszke ’ Cigar- 
ettes I ha’ve decided to smoke no others, as they 
are perfectly delightful and so cool in the 


smoking.” 


TENOR 
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3 Some years ago it was considered these were a few such places where the “‘ speed 

THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. Speed Trials at quite es right thing for fashion- merchants” of the day mas invited to show tae 
the “Two To-day the 200-miles’ race, or- —- able—or unfashionable—seaside best paces. Since the war there have been very 

99 ganised by the Junior Car Club, resorts to organise motor speed trials along their few such meetings. In fact, Westcliff is the only 

Hundred. is to be run off at Brooklands. promenades or marine parades or whatever they were place at which speed trials have been held, with the 

The entry is not quite as iarge as that of last year, but called. Brighton, Blackpool, Southport, Southend— exception of the meetings on the sands at Saltburn 
and Porthcawl. Southsea is the latest 


it is very representative and ought to result 
in a keen, fast race. I do not think it will 
be the runaway win for the Talbot-Darracq 
team that characterised the race of 1921. 
As a matter of fact, from all I hear the 
T.D.’s are not the fastest cars in the race, 
and if some of the others stand up to the 
job, it may well be we shall see another 
winner this afternoon. The A.C. team is 
very fast indeed—quite fast enough to win 
if they can finish. The Bugatti cars are 
also said to be a good deal faster than the 
two which ran in the last ‘‘ Two Hundred.” 
Malcolm Campbell’s Austro-Daimler is also 
capable of terrific speed for so small a car, 
and might easily win if it has been got 
ready in time. In fact, so far from the 
race being a foregone conclusion, it is a 
very open affair indeed, and should, there- 
fore, prove of superlative interest to those 
who follow motor racing. It will certainly 


seaside town to announce a speed meeting. 
This is to take place on Wednesday next, 
the 23rd inst., and promises to be quite 
an interesting affair. Some very fast cars 
have been entered—and some very slow 
ones—and ought to be well worth seeing if 
the weather conditions are at all favour- 
able. The promenade on which the trials 
are to be held is a very fast stretch, and 
some excellent speeds should be attained. 








Sensational reductions 
have recently been 
made in the prices of 
several well-known American cars. The 
lead has been taken by Messrs. General 
Motors, Ltd., who have made heavy re- 
ductions in the prices of the Chevrolet, the 
Buick, and the Oakland. All these cars 
are good cars in their respective classes, 


American Car 
Prices. 

















be well worth seeing, and I should recom- UP-TO-DATE IN LOOKS AND MAKE: ONE OF THE LATEST “ DELAGE” and it gives one furiously to think when 
mend those with an afternoon to spare to PARIS MODELS THAT THE LONDON AND PARISIAN MOTOR COMPANY it is realised that one can now purchase 
spend it at Brooklands. HAVE AVAILABLE. a really good American six-cylinder car for 
very little more money than a_ British 

The S.M.M.T. intends light car costs. While fully appreciating 


all the difficulties under which the British 
manufacturer labours, and all the differences 
of market conditions, it is impossible to 
avoid the reflection that there must be 
something the matter with the home in- 
dustry when such a state of things can 
exist, the more so when one considers 
that the American car has to pay an 
import duty of 33 1-3rd per cent. If the 
Americans can undersell us in our own 
market like this, what possible chance have 
we of competing with them in the overseas 
markets ? Really, I am_ beginning to 
wonder if the pessimists of the British 
trade are right, and if before long we shall 
have ceased to build our own cars and shall 
be merchanting the American vehicle alone. 
It is a disquieting situation. 


Standard Tyre 4, adopt a single size 
Valves. of tyre valve as stan- 
dard, and an official announcement on the 
subject may shortly be expected. It may 
seem a small matter to many, but it is 
really a very decided forward step. At 
present there are several kinds and sizes 
of valve used by the tyre manufacturers, 
and each one requires a different adaptor 
for use in inflation. It is true that we do 
not have the tyre trouble we did even a 
few years ago, but there are not many who 
cannot recall occasions on which they have 
been hung up by the roadside, because the 
spare tube had a valve which the pump 
connector would not fit, and there was no 
adaptor in the tyre kit. I am not an 
ardent admirer of standardisation in car 
construction, because standardisation too 
often means stagnation, but there are many With reference to the 200-miles’ race 
directions in which it can be employed to to-day, the Austro-Daimler which was to 
great advantage. This comparatively small COMFORT AND AMPLE ROOM, WET OR FINE: A 14-H.P. VAUXHALL “ GRAFTON” have been driven by Capt. CampbelJ has 
business of standard tyre valve sizes is one. COUPE; THE COACHWORK BY THE GROSVENOR CARRIAGE CO., LTD. been scratched. W. W. 
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with 5 - seater “THE LEADER’OF ITS CLASS” 
touring body, 


£960 


sCUSSo 












THE CAR FOR REAL ROAD SATISFACTION | 


| 





HE performance of the 11°9 Bean 

on the road is a revelation both to 

those who have previous experience 
of cars in its class, and to those who are 
inexperienced ; its speed, power, flexi- 
bility, hill-chmbing ability and supreme 
comfort are features that must be 
experienced to be appreciated. 


THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


AN EXPERT’S OPINION. 


‘*, . . Altogether, as an example of a high-grade, medium- 
power, family touring Car, this new 16/40 h.p. Sunbeam 
eaves little to be desired. The power is given off without 
fuss, and as the car holds the road well and is comfortably 
sprung, it makes a special appeal to the discerning pas- 
senger. To the driver, such features as excellent steering 
and powerful brake control, easy gear changing, and a 
comfortable position at the wheel, are of equal importance. 
None of these points was lacking.’"——Mofor, Dec, 28, 1921. 





A tmial run, we are convinced, will 
make you a Bean enthusiast for life. 


Other Touring Models are :— 


14 h.p. 4-cyl. - - £725 
24/60 h.p. 6-cyl. - - £1295 


SOME RECENT SUNBEAM RACING SUCCESSES 


World's Reeords gained for distances from Half to Tea Miles. 
Iaternational T.T. Race, Isle of Man - “8 - FIRST. 
Sekburna 5S; Trials - = -  ., FIRST and SECOND 
in Unlimited Clase and Record Speed for the course. 
Spreadeagie and Holme sg Climbs, Reeords for Hills 
on. 

















j Fitted with electric lighting and 
|| TwoSete e3gr wemption anaes 30 mpg ‘Fowr-Seater © 3Q5 | 


| with Dickey Tyre mileage from 6,000 to Touring Car 
8,000 Treasury Tax £12. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD.. 
WOLVERHAMPTON Heed Office & Werks © © © = = Meorheld Works, 





A. HARPER, SONS & BEAN, LTD., 


LONDON - -: - Showrooms & Export Dept. 12, Prince's St, Hanover Sq. W.1, | 
. - n= Southern Seretce & Reser Werks, 177, The Vek, Act, W.3, || ‘Established 1826 
MANCHESTER -- - Shewreoms - -- + 2 © © = 106, Desmegate, 1] Head Office and Works : Dudley, Worcestershire. 
~ + Northern Seroce & Repate Works, 288/294, Eccles New Rd, Weaste, Telegrams: “* Waddame, Dudley.” Telephone : 2469 Dudley. 





re, Staflor e 2 bropshure - 
P. J, Evans, 83—91, Joba Bright St. Birmingham. 





| 
‘. | 
NEW YORK ~ ~~ Showrooms = © = © = « 25, West 57th Strere | 
| Wercestershi | 
| | 
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From Capt. G. EGERTON PEARCH, Chagford, { 

‘eductions Devon. 
‘ly been 
prices of ““In October last [ had Dunlop Cord Tyres fitted 
irs. The to my 25 h.p. Vauxhall car. I drove the car to the 


General a j 
heavy re- Scuth of France, carrying a large amount of luggage 


vrolet, the and three adult passengers. I used the car almost 
these cars every day for six months and came home via the 
e classes, High Alps. The journey was made in the worst 
ink when of weather, but we arrived safely back in Devon with 


purchase ; : : 
ler car for the same set of tyres with which we went away. 


a British The tyres are very little worn although the mileage 
preciating is. fully 6,000.”’ 
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From S. F, EDGE, Esq., Ditchling, Sussex. 


“I thought it only right to let you know how very 
successful the Dunlop Cord Tyres were which you 
supplied me with for my six cylinder A.C. car which 
was entered recently at Brooklands, and gained such 


a big, series of records from 2 to 12 hours inclusive, 





averaging for 12 hours over 70 miles an hour. I 
believe they stand with the unique record of having 
run a greater distance at 70 miles an hour than any 


set of tyres in the world have ever done.”’ 
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on Albion ‘and Ford cars,” 








os ne / From W. H. BOWATER, Esq., Birmingham. Vj ay. 
Fe ght ine © “1 have be f any ye: i] io) 
G aw cord ave been a user of your tyres for many years, y| ho IIo, My 
oti anio? eset and thought it would be interesting to you to know . ie. Org », On 
i wa? ae pe e a the mileage done by the last four tyres on my car. Mare “heq th "Yreg ‘ “ar 
i axe no ane The Tyres are Cord, size 820 x 120, and are run on Stroy, ang - ° 14,09 "hich 
ot* oo gree ane a Wolseley 20 h.p. six cylinder limousine. « ld es 
ar we gt Tyre No. 18184 Mileage 15,987 miles. 
99 "got ” » ww 181 » 60% w 
or ~  « Se is 18,735 4, 





7 >» 18062 a 17,697 _,, 
J have a careful record kept of all my. tyres, and 
if you would like to verify the mileage, I shall be 
very pleased for you to do so.” 
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TRADE By, MARK 


HOW THE “NO-TROUBLE’ TYRE 
JUSTIFIES ITS NAME 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


*THE LIMPET.” AT THE KINGSWAY. 


Vernon Woodhouse 

Victor MacClure’s amusing comedy, now 
presented at the Kingsway, imagines himself a popular 
whereas his loud manners, his aggressively 
heertul egoism, his incapacity for seeing when he 
ind his babble are not wanted, make him a torment 


lay ‘limpet ”’ of Messrs. 
and 


per son 


to companions not of his type. On the 
strength of his having effected a rescue 
from drowning, this middle-aged vulgarian, 
so well-meaning but so tintolerable, has 
planted himself on a peace-loving country- 
house party, and there seems no way of 
epressing or silencing him; certainly the 
task is beyond the powers of his flustered, 
feather-brained hostess. The man has his 
good side, shown in his affection for a 
daughter as sensitive as he is obtuse, and 
through her comes release for his victims. 
With this girl, whom all like at sight, the 
son of the house falls in love, and with 
this love affair to help him, one of the 
party is able to tell the ‘ limpet ’’ some 
home truths. Richly serio-comic, however, 
as is the situation in which enlightenment 
as to the way in which he strikes others 
dawns upon the bore, the playwrights in 
their original draft inflicted the shock on 
him rathe¥ too brutally, too little in keep- 
ing with the gentlemen of his earlier 
treatment, and they have been well ad- 
vised since the first night of the play in 
toning down its harsher features. Any- 
how, the scene permits of a remarkably 
fine piece of acting on the part of Mr. 
Stanley Turnbull in the title-rédle. The 
note of startled dismay which the actor 
gets into the “limpet’s’”’ voice when he 
receives the unpalatable truth, and the look 
of collapse which is given him, of being 
all crumpled up, as though the bladder 
f ‘iis conceit had been pricked, are at 
once droll and appealing. The figure of 
fun becomes a human being, thanks to 
Mr. Turnbull’s art; you are made to feel 
sorry for him, he is so obviously hurt. 
That moment would suffice to make 


amends for any farcical extravagances in the piece, 
pretty and 
natural love-scenes, played by Miss Phyllis Shannaw 


even were there not, besides, some 


and Mr. Edward Combermere both prettily and 
naturally. 
“SNAP.” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 

There seems no reason why the new Vaudeville revue, 
“Snap,” should not prove as big a success as “ Pot 
Luck.’’ Mr. Ronald Jeans and his associates have 
devised plenty of amusing scenes, and full scope is 
found in them for the dolorous humour of Mr. A. W. 
Baskcomb. As a street singer rendering the most 


* melancholy and dismal of ballads, as a suburban old vivacious. 

















BIG-GUN SUBMARINES ABLE TO SUBMERGE WITH GUNS LOADED: “M2” 
AND “M3,” SHOWING THEIR 12-INCH GUNS FITTED WITH THE NEW 
HYDRAULIC TOMPIONS, 

The two ‘‘M” class submarines shown here belong to the latest type, introduced at the end 
of the war, to mount heavy armour-piercing guns of large calibre. ‘‘M.2” and “M.3” have 
recently had the novel device of hydraulic tompions fitted to the muzzles of their 12-inch 
monster guns, as shown here, the device enabling them to submerge with guns loaded should 
occasion arise. In action the “‘M” class submarines are thus enabled, it is stated, to deliver 
fire from their 12-inch guns, and then, almost before what smoke there may be has dissipated, 
disappear rapidly below the surface within fifteen seconds—a quarter of a minute. The 
12-inch gun was, until a short time before the war, the heaviest weapon carried afloat in 
any first-class battle-ships, and the famous first Dreadnought of 1905 had no heavier weapons 

on board than these.—{Photograph by L.N.A.] 


lady who cannot live up to her daughter’s high-brow 
aspirations, as lion comique, he keeps the ball of fun 
sufficiently rolling ; but his happiest effort, perhaps, 


occurs in a sketch which is a skit on newspaper in- 
surance schemes. 
Happen,” the comedian figures as a badgered working 
man whose family want him to get his leg broken, 
so that they may spend a holiday on the proceeds of 
his insurance claim, and Mr. Baskcomb makes the 
episode a ‘‘ scream ”’ from start to finish. 
support though he is, of the revue, it is not a one-man 
entertainment. 


In this, stvled “ Accidents Will 


But prime 


Miss Cecily Debenham is consistently 

Miss Clarice Mayne has a succession of 
tuneful songs, one of which, “ All the 
Year Blues,’ permits of a parade of de- 
lightful frocks picturing the months of the 
year. Mr. Roy Royston gets one or two 
chances, and the chorus works with teverish 
zest. ec a: 





The English Jersey Cattle Society, 
19, Bloomsbury Square, are holding a Show 
and Sale on September 19 next, at the 
premises of the Pedigree Stock Sales Com- 
pany, at Slough. Every animal, apart from 
being entered in the E.J.H.B., has to pass 
the tuberculin test, and be certified as 
sound in every respect by a qualified 
M.R.C.V.S. This should be a very fine 
opportunity for buyers of Jerseys wanting 
to purchase animals, and also for sellers, as 
the Society are offering £120 in prizes. 

Certain of the London local authorities 
seem to be conducting:a campaign against 
the noise made by motor horns and other 
warning signals. While quite in sym- 
pathy with the objects of this campaign, 
it may be pointed out that it is largely 
owing to our defective system of traffic 
control that it is necessary to use these 
signals at all in London. If all slow- 
moving traffic kept well in to the left ; 
if all road crossings were properly marked 
to indicate which carries the prior nght 
of way; if there were sufficient subways 
for pedestrians to cross the road by, and 
if crossing were not allowed except at 
indicated points, there would be no need 
to warn the unwary and the careless by 
ceaseless blasts of a sound-signal which the 
motorist himself dislikes as much as any- 
body. But this is a counsel of perfection. 
Still, it must be kept in mind that it is 


not the motorist who is at fault, but the scheme of 
traffic generally, and the law which compels him to 
give ‘‘ audible warning of his approach.” 








BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 


ENGLAND’S SUNNY SOUTH 


Week-End Cheap Tickets issued by all trains every 
Saturday, available for return on Sunday or Monday to 


Brighton Eastbourne Isle of Wight 
Hove Seaford Portsmouth 
Worthing Bexhill Southsea 
Littlehampton St. Leonards Hayling Island 
Bognor Hastings Tunbridge Wells 


THE SOUTHERN BELLE Pullman Express 
VictrortA to Bricguton 11.0 a.m. and 3.10 p.m. 
Week-days and 11.0 a.m, and 6.30 p.m. Sundays. 

ard CLASS PULLMAN EXPRESS to BRIGHTON 
every Sunday. Victoria dep. 9.45 a.m., CLAPHAM 
Junc. 9.52 a.m., East Croypon 10.6 a.m, 

EASTBOURNE PULLMAN’ EXPRESS 
Sunday from Victorta 10.45 a.m. 

8 or 15 Days’ Excursions by certain trains every 
Friday. 

Programme of Cheap Arrangements from Supt. of 
the Line, L.B. and S.C.R., London Bridge Terminus, . 
S.E.1. 


VIA NEWHAVEN & DIEPPE. 
TWO EXPRESS SERVICES DAILY, 


From Victoria (Brighton Railway) 
10.0 a.m, and 8.20 p.m. 


TO PARIS, NORMANDY. 


Brittany, Loire Valley, Pyrenees, Savoy, French 
ps, and all parts of France ; 


SWITZERLAND, ITALY. 


24 to 256-KNOT STEAMERS CROSSING 
CHANNEL IN 2] HOURS. 
1-15 Days Excursion to PARIS, Sept. 1st and and. 
DIEPPE RACES, Aug. 2oth, 24th, 29th, j:1st., 
Sept. 2nd and 4rd. 
Details of Continental Traffic Agent Brighton 


Railway, Victoria, S.Wit 


every 
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Knife Polish 


The Original ration for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery 
and all Steel, Iron, Brass, and’Copper articles. Sold in Canisters 
at 9d., 6d., & 28., by Grocers, Ironmongers Oilmen, &c. 

Wellington Emery and Black Lead Mills, London, S.E. 1. 
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1/33 per oz. Packet 
2/7 20z.Packet 


52 lb. Tin - 


GOLD BLOCK 


FINE VIRGINIA CUT PLUG 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


Paip in AbVANcE. 
INLAND. 


Subscriptions must be id in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, 172, Strand, in English money: by cheques, 
crossed ‘The National Provincial and Union Bank of England, 
Limited”; or by Post Office Orders, payable at the East 
Strand Post Office, to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
AND SKETCH, LTD., 172, Strand, London, W.C.2 





READ AND KEEP .. 





Every Wednesday, 
ONE SHILLING, 
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STOCKED BY 
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a 
Manufactured by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, under contract 









BATTERY SERVICE. 
Universal Expert Superior. 














SUIT, 47/6 ; OVERCOAT, 37/6; LADY'S COSTUME, 55/-: 


TURNED 


and Retallored, and guaranteed * Just like New’’ by the 
Original and Leading Turn-clothes Talilers. sta. so? 


Send along at once. Carriage Paid (ne Way. 


WALTER CURRALL & CO., 6, Broadway, Ludgate Hill 
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Entered as Secoud-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 








1903. 





Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) se mes s ps £218 $ 
Six Months ea a3 me ee 
Including Christmas Number 11@ 7 
Three Months _... sa omit 
Including Christmas Number O16 6 
CANADA 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) oa i a oe . £3 Ol 
Six Months “a ae ee - § Ss 
Including Christmas Number it 8 
Three Months ... : aa 014 7 
Including Christmas Number - oe & 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) ; ne a a “= an 3 
Six Months a : pre - seas 
Including Christmas Number 113 10 
Three Months... be sas 015 9 
Including Christmas Number 018 2 
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BLOOM, 
FRESHNESS, 
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CHARM. 




















Travelling 
by land.sea 
or air need 
Cause no 
terrors— 


take Mothersills Seasick remedy 
with you- it is guaranteed to pre- 
vent and cure sea-sickness, train 
sickness or air-sickness, or money 
refunded.__It has been officially 
adopted by all the leading Steam 
ship Companies 
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Of all Chernsts throughout the World 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO.LTD. 
19 St. Bride Street, London.E.C4 


Mae only Guaranteed Seasick care in the World 

















DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
«s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 





much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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JULES 


Night and Day 
Observation. 


Incomparable Luminosity. 
Extensive Field. 
Perfect Definition. 


insist on our 








HUET & CIE, 
NOUVELLE MAISON FONDEE EN 1913, 


Contractors to the French War Office and Admiralty. 
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Theatre, 


ON SALE BY ALL LEADING OPTICIANS. 


Wholesale: SOCIETE DES LUNETIERS. 
6, RUE PASTOURELLE, Paris 3° Ar' 





STEREOSCOPIC PRISM BINOCULARS 


Highest Optical Grade 


Sport, 


Travel. 
Fine Stereoscopic Effect. 


Completely Dust and 
Waterproof. 


56, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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Name and Trade Mark in full. 
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Anzora Perfumery Co., 
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Every man should use 


ANZORA 
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: while Anzora Viola is recomme 
is the only preparation ilps. Both are 
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and in 
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Masters the 
Lid., Willesden Lane, London, N.W.6 (England) 
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air, 


DELIGHTFUL 
WORLD TOUR 


Leaving 3rd November. 


Visiting CEYLON, AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, JAVA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, CANADA, etc. 
Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining the 

party should apply to— 


Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


; 





























Make Cuticura Your 
Daily Toilet Soap 


Clear the pores of impurities by 
daily use of Cuticura Soap and oc- 
casional touches of Cuticura Oint- 
ment as needed. They are ideal for 
the toilet as is also Cuticura Talcum 
for powdering and perfuming. 


Boap 1s., Talcoum 18.34, Ointment 1s. 34. and 26.64. 
Sold throughout the Empire. British Depot: F.New- 
bery & Bons, Ltd., 27,Charterhouse8q.,London,E.C.1. 
SB Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 
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«, sé. 9 fm Gives instant re- 
ief from Catarrh, 
CHEMISTS Asthma, ete. 


The Standard Remedy for Over 50 Veare 
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The Eve of Quatre-Bras 


The Duchess of Richmond’s Ball 


FTHE Valse! Latest new dance frowned upon by the stufher 

dowagers and deans as the invention of the devil to lead poor 
Georgians quite astray—and a very tame affair by comparison 
with our prancing jazzeries. And as innocent. 





Hiei PEPIN = ‘To-morrow at dawn a very tired 
Hints at Sl 7! r 
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WAGE win of 
Pain gy tj 


ali young dragoon will be in the saddle 
Me fidgeting may be with nerves a 
little jaded and the normal pre- 
battle squeamishness. And_ for 
him there will be no concentrated 
comfort and first-aid to the sang- 
froid expected from the rawest 
subaltern in a stainless regiment. 
There will be no pale green packet 
of the Big ““GREYS”— in whose 
curling smoke to see fora moment 
the fair partner of yesternight’s 
dance and the golden prospect of a 
gallant action to be performed ; 
and promotion ; and a cherished 
strip of ribbon. 
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We moderns are more fortunate. 
The ‘GREYS ” are always at 
command to comfort, to encourage 
and to please. 
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The BIG Cigarette with the Choice/favour 
50 for 3/6; 100 for 7/- 


Of High-Class Tobacconists and 
Stores everywhere. Also sold 
suitably packed for export. 








TO PIPE SMOKERS—For a fragrant, cool-smoking mix- 


Cigarette. : ture that “makes your pipe a better pal you cannot 
The famous pale green 


C) ' better “GREYS” SMOKING MIXTURE 1/- per OZ. 
box of 20 “ GREYS” 














Manufactured by MAJOR DRAPKIN & COMPANY, LONDON, reduced in sine, 
Branch of The United Kingdom Tobacco Company, Limited. 








